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PHRASE IS EVERYTHING. 

Rermep modern society can stand a great deal of 
| practical iniquity and outrage; but it cannot stand 
strong language. You must phrase things gently if 
you wish to be listened to. As you hope for justice 
| to your cause, plead it in soft words. The practical 
| iniquity and outrage is not necessarily seen, or society 
|| can shut its eyes and refrain from seeing; but words 
|| cannot but meet the ear, or at least the sensorium, in 
|| some way, and with them, therefore, there is no alter- 
| native—they must be mild. Occasionally, worthy 
|| people, unwitting of this, or perhaps too hasty to 
| reflect upon it, damage themselves sorely by coming 
|| out with what they think the proper terms, calling a 
| piece of roguery a piece of roguery, telling a shabby 
| fellow that he is a shabby fellow, declaring they have 

been cheated when they have been cheated, and,so forth ; 
| which is a course attended with great inconveniences on 
|, all hands, and seldom or never productive of any good. 
| It becomes necessary to give such persons instructions 

in the right phraseology to be used on such occasions, 
| and also to train them to be on their guard against 
| using any of a different kind—that is, any phrases 
|| above the allowable degree of explicitness. 

We shall suppose that Mr Bertie, who is perfectly a 
gentleman, has been spoken of opprobriously by a coarse 
fellow called Ruggles. Were Bertie an inconsiderate 
man, disposed to go the straightest way to a point, he 
would probably send Ruggles a brief cartel in such terms 
as these: ‘You scoundrel! give over your scandal- 
mongering about me, or——.’ This would never do. The 
| world could not bear it, however Ruggles might ; and 
Bertie would have the worst of it. What Bertie does, 
| however, is this. He writes a letter to William Ruggles, 
Esq., beginning with ‘ Dear Sir,’ and going on thus: ‘I 
have heard, with much surprise, that you lately allowed 
| yourself in a mixed company to advert to me in very 
| injurious terms. Being unconscious of giving you any 
cause of offence, I am at a loss to believe the report, 
| and therefore wish to afford you an opportunity of 


| tome other way. Should it unfortunately happen that 
| you have used such expressions, I must express my 
| hope that you will see the propriety of retracting them. 
| Tam, dear sir, yours faithfully, © THomas Bertie.’ 
This is quite in accordance with the public taste, so 
far; and Bertie keeps everybody on his side. Ruggles, 
| however, proves refractory. He will neither deny his 
words nor apologise for them. Now, then, comes a 
still sorer trial for Bertie. Were he to write in plain 
(old) English: ‘Sir, you are a brute, and I have no 
More to say to you,’ he would be a lost man. But he 


i denying its truth, or explaining the circumstance in 


knows better. What he does write is: ‘I cannot but 
express my great regret that you should not have felt 
it necessary to do yourself justice by withdrawing the 
remarks of which I complained. You are, however, 
the best judge of what is befitting your character, and 
I only claim the privilege of retaining my own opinion 
of your conduct. Under the circumstances, I must 
request that our correspondence may close; and I am, 
sir, your most obedient servant, Tuomas Bertie.’ Thus 
the aggrieved party comes off with flying colours, while 
everybody privately applies to Ruggles that plain term 
which Bertie had the good sense to repress. 

It will be observed, in this example of correspondence, 
hov- much is done by merely the words ‘ surprise’ and 
‘regret.’ Very great words these! One is never 
shocked or disgusted now-a-days at any sort of wicked 
conduct in a person with whom he has to converse or 
correspond. He is, at the utmost, ‘surprised.’ One 
never now condemns a violent heterodoxy in any person 
or party; he only ‘regrets’ there should be such 
a thing. Men were long ago burnt or hanged, drawn 
and quartered, for things which the modern world 
keeps entirely right by its ‘ regret.’ The improvement 
in point of taste is immense. A great deal of all this 
may be said to be owing to the vastly increased aptitude 
to apprehend meanings which marks modern society. 
Long ago, the intellects of men were dull and heavy. 
They required things to be very clearly brought 
before them. Now-a-days, nicety of perception going 
hand in hand with moral sensitiveness, the slightest 
hint is enough. One does not now need to charac- 
terise any bad procedure; he has only to say ‘he 
cannot trust himself to characterise it.’ Everybody 
knows what that means, as well as if the aggrieved 
party had written a chapter of that aforesaid old 
English on the subject. One does not need in our 
time to do anything cruel or severe: he only ‘ takes 
a painful step.’ Much, too, may be done by an adroit 
use of the subjunctive mood. Don’t say a thing 
was so and so; say there is reason to fear that it may 
be generally regarded as so and so: thus conveying 
all the meaning, but in such mask of potentiality 
that no offence can be taken. At one time, we can 
well believe, the subjunctive mood was felt to be a 
weak part of the verb. Now it is the strongest, and 
a man may metaphorically cut his own throat by 
malapertly employing the indicative. 

In the improved phraseology, next to ‘ surprise’ and 
‘regret,’ there is no word which does such excellent 
service as ‘impression.’ In a matter of any delicacy, as 
the character of a friend, or of a certain public transac- 
tion, you are saved from all the hazards and incon- 
veniences of downright belief and conviction, by 
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In our houses of legislature, as is well known, the 
improved phraseology has been long in use, to the 


Speaker’s wig would quiver, how the horrors of the bad 
ventilation would deepen! Besides, there would be no 
merit in it. It is only when a gentleman puts his case 
in some roundabout ambuscading way, and leads you 
at last to ‘infer’ what he means as the opprobrium 
of his opponent, that he proves himself truly fit to 
be a legislator. Why, any porter can tell another that 
he lies. It requires a clever fellow to go through the 
series of logical and rhetorical evolutions which at last 
leaves his audience only the trigger of a deduction to 
draw, in order to cause the shot to go to the mark. 
Touchstone has six moves of the game of quarrel before 
he comes to the lie direct, and even that may be avoided 
with an Jf. ‘I knew when seven justices could not 
make up a quarrel; but when the ies were met 
themselves, one of them thought but of an J/—as, If 
you said so, then I said so; and they shook hands, and 
swore brothers. Your Jf is the only peacemaker ; 
much virtue in an Jf” Yes, Touchstone, your ‘If’ is 
right worthy mate to our ‘surprise,’ our ‘ regret,’ our 
‘impression,’ and our ‘infer ;’ peace-keepers as well as 
peacemakers all; and it requires ‘rare fellows’ like 
you to use them adroitly. 

It is only in an old and highly civilised society that 
such periphrases are in vogue. In the roughness of a 
‘new country’ there is no time for them. The settler, 
in calling for a spade, that implement so all-important 
to him, must just call it a spade. Newspaper editors, 
who have probably to damp their own paper, cannot be 
expected to quarrel with each other in the equally 
refined and tedious terms which are felt to be necessary 
in an autumn fight between the Times and Morning 
Herald. A colonial newspaper, therefore, comes back 
upon us like a bit of the fifteenth century. So, also, 
when a denizen of our periphrastic republic enters upon 
life at Melbourne, and for the first time in his life finds 
well-dressed men using the briefest and most emphatic 
means of expressing their views about each other, he 
must feel as if he were coming in contact with a new 
human nature. 

We trust that enough has now been said to enable 
young and inexperienced persons to penetrate the mys- 
tery of our modern Eu ism. They must now see 
that there is an advantage in it, and that, if would 
wish to prosper and do well, they must take 


hee Coa Your rebel the roundabout is a mere 
underer—a kind of honesty about him perhaps— |) 
means well—but not at all the man for a civilised 


meadows of infield are for the docile and considerate || 
men who know how to put a case mildly, to be ‘sur. 
prised,’ to express their ‘ regret,’ 
‘an impression,’ and to make ifs and inferences jn || 
affairs of delicacy. 


PENAL COLONIES IN THE NETHERLANDS* 


Ir was fair-day at Ommerschans; and from the several 
roads which converged and met in front of the tavern, || 
the Drenthers came jogging slowly onwards in their || 
long light wagons, all covered with a clean white tightly. | 
strained tilt, for the day was intensely hot. How the || 
horses laboured to pull the wagons through the deep |) 
loose sand which prevails over the whole province! 
The sight of these vehicles recalled forcibly to my || 


which had so much interested me in early life. 

upward curve at the back, were the same. Those who || 
saw the wagon at Mr Cumming’s Exhibition will be | 

at no loss to comprehend what is meant, nor that the | 
descendants of the early Dutch settlers at the Cape | 
with peculiarities of shape have preserved the sound- 

ness of workmanship found in the wagons of their vader- |) 

land. This meeting with the reality of what has long | 

been familiar to the mind in idea, renders a visit to || 
Holland the more interesting. 

Except a plentiful supply of gingerbread on some 
half-dozen stalls, and forty or fifty wild-looking 
horses tethered to posts, it was not easy to understand | 
what was to be bought or sold at the fair. Business or 
pleasure could hardly present fewer attractions than on 
that dusty site, bounded on either side by the few 
houses that comprise the village, and reflecting pain- 
fully the scorching glare of the sky. My way lay | 
across the middle of this space to the canal which | 
forms the boundary of the colony. At its angle stood || 
the cabin of one of the hundred gardes chenploe, | 
invalid soldiers, who watch against the weglooping or | 
running away of the colonists, and sometimes find || 
their vigilance evaded. 
the canal, and had half a mile further to go, when I || 
saw a portly-looking gentleman on the opposite side, | 
followed at a little distance by two or three subordi- | 
nates. Thinking he might be the director, I accosted || 
him, and explained that the representations of a friend || 
had induced me to visit Ommerschans ; and held out | 
my card, which the width of the brown and stagnant |, 
water-course between us prevented my putting into his |, 
hand. He turned as I spoke, and pointing to a narrow |) 
wooden bridge a little way off, replied: ‘If you will 
cross there, monsieur, we can converse more at ease.’ || 
We soon met ; and after I had stated my wishes, and || 
he had lamented his lack of fluency in French, he | 
instructed one of his clerks to accompany me to the |) 
bureau, and introduce me to the sub-director. 

As we went along, I observed that the land presented 


* The straf colony of Ommerschans is a place of detention 
to which convicts are sent from all parts of Holland. See a0 |) 
account of the system, and a description of the Pauper Colony of 
Fredericksoord, in Notes from the Netherlands, Journal, No. 376. 
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‘having an impression.’ The other party, again, is 
enabled to handle your unfortunate state of mind on 
the subject, by merely speaking of you as ‘labouring 
this the world-farm. There let him go, and kick and cuff | 
waiee, ‘lastest at toler dened the responsi sibility in the old English as he pleases. The fertile smiling || 
for an active opinion, you stand as only the victim of 
something external, which has worked upon you. It 
is unfortunate, but you cannot help it. The aggrieved 
party has not you to blame—he must avenge himself, 
if he requires revenge, on the facts or occurrences | — 
which imprewed you. fs is probsbl, himel | | 
was concerned in those occurrences, then he must, in 
part at least, blame himself. In short, he is shut up. | 
eXciusion 0 ancient and more downright, insomuc 
that it has come to be recognised as ‘ parliamentary.’ 
It is felt as a prolix mode of expression ; but it serves 
so many good purposes that tediousness may well be | 
put up with. Only imagine what would be the effect 
of introducing the terminology of the hustings into the | 
House of Commons ; how every particular hair of the | 
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a greater variety of cultivation than I had seen at Fre- 
dericksoord, the plots of ground, too, were larger, and 
the crops seemed to be of better quality. Gangs of 
labourers were scattered here and there digging, water- 
ing, or weeding. Near the upper angle of the canal 
stood the director’s house, on a slight rise, well shaded 
by tall and leafy trees, and surrounded by a pleasant 
garden, abounding in flowers and fruit. Beyond this 
appeared a gateway in a long, low, barrack-like range of 
building, within which was a spacious quadrangle, sur- 
rounded by a similar range. A couple of guards stood 
at the entrance, and inside a number of men were 
moving about in various occupations, under the eye of 
overlookers. We passed into an inner enclosure, and 
found the deputy, a young intelligent man, at work in 
his office with some eight or ten clerks. He also was 
unpractised in French, but had no difficulty in under- 
standing me, and without delay appointed one of the 
captains—as certain of the superintendents are called— 
to conduct me over the establishment. 

The bell was ringing for dinner as we entered one of 
the rooms at one side of the square, which, as there is 
no upper story, serves for dormitory and refectory. A 
double row of hammocks hang from the ceiling; and a 
range of lockers fixed against the wall affords to each 
man a small closet for spare clothing and such utensils 
as he may need in his daily routine. The dress is a 
rough fustian jacket and trousers, a cap, and wooden 
shoes. One of the hammocks was let down for my 
inspection : the bed and coverings were of the coarsest 
kind; perhaps scarcely warm enough in winter. Evi- 
dently, there was no desire to make pauperism and 
crime too comfortable. As the men came crowding in, 
they got out their pannikens and spoons, and seated 
themselves at the tables, ten to a mess; and a man from 
each division went to the kitchen, and brought in the 
dinner for his party in a deep earthen-pan. During 
the meal, one of the number read aloud from some ‘ good 
bock’—a daily practice, as much perhaps to prevent 
the confusion of promiscuous talking, as for edification. 
The same process is going on at the same time in the 
several apartments comprised within the buildings. To 
see one of these rooms was, as my conductor said, to see 
all, for all were alike, except perhaps in the character 
of their occupants. In these was to be found a study 
of human nature, which might be interesting, if not 
particularly attractive. Not a few had villain stamped 
on their features as plainly as villainy could stamp 
it; others had the stolid, sullen look which appears 
to be natural to people forced to submit to discipline 
and to work against their will; while a small number 
had the expression arising from contented industry. A 
violin hanging at one end of the room shewed that 
musical recreation was not forbidden ; and I heard that 
several of the men, who were tolerable proficients 6n 
the instrument, played frequently, to the no small diver- 
sion of their companions. Beggars are proverbially 
fond of music, and the representatives then before me 
of the mendicity, depravity, misery, vice, and reckless- 
ness of Holland, were no exceptions. One man was 
pointed out to me who had been inspector of police at 
Schiedam—drunkenness had wrought his ruin. For an 
educated mind to be brought down to such companion- 
ship must have been a punishment indeed ! 

While passing from one square to another, I saw a 
troop of women walking in column from their various 
work-places to the dining-room. They all wore the 
clean, white, broad-bordered caps, and thus presented 
a more respectable appearance than properly belonged 
to them. As the procession passed me, I could not 
help observing that the Maker’s image was wofully 
defaced. If the men were stolid, the women were 

brazen. There was the sneering glance, the lewd 


wink, the frown of scorn. Few, very few, were those 
who could have been pronounced reformed characters. 
Some social observers contend that women, when they 
sink, descend lower than men; that the abandonment 
with them is more complete than with the other sex. 
Perhaps it is that we expect too much from them, 
owing to our habit of associating the greatest refinement 
and delicacy with feminine nature. 

‘Are they allowed to talk as much as they like?’ 
I inquired of my conductor, as the women passed, 
exercising their tongues pretty freely. 

‘Impossible,’ he replied, ‘to make them hold their 
to 


ngues. 

The captain had been at one time a soldier in the 
Austrian service, and had served in the Grand Army 
under Napoleon ; yet, as he told me, never had he been 
in such an ‘enfer’ as that in which his present lot was 
cast. ‘It is only,’ he said, ‘ by the most rigid severity 
that we maintain anything like order.’ I fancied his 
statements somewhat exaggerated. 

The kitchen presented a busy scene: the cook and 
his satellites were moving busily about in a temperature 
that made one doubtful of being on the safe side of 
the Styx. The capacious caldrons, set along two sides 
of the room, were all open, and throwing off clouds of 
savoury steam, while the contents were ladled into 
pans and carried off to the dining-tables. The cook 
handed me a spoon, with a request that I would taste 
his fare, which resembled Irish-stew, and was uncom- 
monly relishing. The quantity of animal food allowed 
to each individual is two ounces per day of butter, 
beef, or bacon; whichever it may be, it is all mixed 
with the vegetables, potatoes, cabbages, or peas, and 
carefully stewed for several hours. Judging from the 
satisfaction manifested by the eaters, it must have 
formed an acceptable repast. Dinner, as I understood, 
is the only meal supplied by the Society ; the colonists 
may eat as much more as they please, but it must be 
at their own cost. 

While walking about the grounds until the hour for 
visiting the workshops, we passed the house of the 
curé. ‘ Would you like to see the church ?’ asked the 
captain. I assented; upon which he knocked at the 
door, and, as the reverend owner came forward, said: 
‘ Voici, Monsieur le Curé—an Englishman, who wishes 
to see your chapel.’ The priest, a comfortable-looking 
middle-aged gentleman, clothed in clerical black, took 
his pipe from his mouth, and, holding out his hand, 
invited me into his parlour. Here, after bidding his 
housekeeper prepare coffee, he entered without reserve 
into friendly discourse concerning what I had seen or 
intended to see, and about America, England, and the 
Great Exhibition. While we talked, the colonial phy- 
sician came in; he spoke French with great fluency, 
and our conversation took a wider range. We both 
accepted the curé’s invitation to stay to dine; and, to 
oceupy the intervening half-hour, went to look at the 
church and the hospital. The former was fitted up in 
a simple style, with the essentials of the Roman Catho- 
lic ceremonial. ‘Do you find your hearers,’ I asked, 
‘devout and attentive during worship ?’ 

‘The men,’ answered the curé, ‘behave pretty well; 
but the women make mouths at me when I am in the 
pulpit, and disturb the service by their grimaces.’ 

The hospital stood close by: contrary to my expec- 
tation, it was quite free from close or offensive smells, 
and the wards and offices were scrupulously clean. 
The doctor pointed out to me the numerous gratings 
and openings for the passage of air; and, as we passed 
from room to room, had a kind or cheering word for 
his patients, who all replied in such terms as betokened 
respect, if not affection. Some of them had been for 
years bedridden; others, after weeks of suffering, were 
slowly recovering health and strength; while on the 
features of two or three appeared the foreshadowing 
of death’s ghastly seal. The warm summer air that 
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the doctor—the latter declaring it was aa 
appetite, an opinion which will not meet with 
reception. A ‘ ferre de fin,’ as the clergyman 
it, with a peculiarity of Dutch pronunciation, 


range 
you see yonder is expressly for them. ryt ae A 
carceration that we can tame the violent and refractory 
ones.’ 


. It is as much as we can 
do to keep them at work. There are schools for the 
children ; and we expect all to go to church at least 
once on the Sunday.’ 

* How, then, with so little call upon the moral feel- 
ings, do you contrive to maintain any kind of order ?’ 

‘ By strict overlooking ; by a system of punishments, 
and also by a system of payments for work, which 
admits of the colonists adding to their comforts, and 
providing for their liberty by labour. I will shew you 
some of our money.’ 

Hereupon the curé rose, and produced a few coins 
from a case. They were of zinc and copper: one of 
the latter, about the size of a half-penny, represented a 
florin ; the zinc, which were smaller, passed at lesser 
values, and all were stamped on one side with the ini- 
tials of the Society—M. V. W. Thus, like the Spartan 
iron, this currency can only circulate within the colony ; 
and ‘a check is opposed to dissipation or wanton expen- 


time stray beyond bounds. 
The term for which beggars are usually sent to the 
* Straf kolonie’ is five years ; but, in most cases, they are 
detained for not more than half of that time. One of the 
conditions of release is the — of twenty or twenty- 
five florins out of the earnings, and this any one may 
accomplish by diligence in about two years. Many, 
the place but to return again: they will 
be beggars in spite of fate. Out of 5087 mendicants 
admitted in 1849, as appears by the published report, 
2544 were for the first time, 1142 for the second, 780 
for the third, 451 for the fourth, 127 for the fifth, 33 for 
the sixth, 5 for the seventh, 1 for the eighth, and 4 for 
the ninth. The number of beggars at Ommerschans, 
at the close of 1849, was 2055; there had been 148 
deaths, 15 births, and 252 children at school. Of 40 
wegloopers or runaways in the same twelve months, 14 
were recaptured. The total number, for all the colonies, 
that came under medical treatment in 1849, was 2462 ; 
the most prevalent diseases appear to have ’been inter- 
mittent fevers, inflammatory, eruptive, and enya 
complaints—the whole, it may be presumed, more 
less dependent on local causes. 
PA. ae dinner, my captain came back, accom- 
panied by the sub-director, on which I said good-by to 


inspection. We went to the laundry, the 
ho he the store-rooms, overflowing with peas, corn, 


diture on the part of the colonists, should they at any | 


cheese, butter, bacon, and chicery. In: the: various 


factories there were nail-makers, weavers, tailors, black- 
smiths, wheel-wrights, cart-wrights, and sabot-makers, 
all busily employed; many of them good workmen, 
and going through their labour with an active spirit. 
Several lads, not more than eighteen years old, engaged 
in the carpenter’s shop, told me that they liked work 
‘right well,’ and were saving money. It was a welcome 


relief to the feelings, after taking a gloomy view of 


pauperism, to see it thus busily and profitably occupied; 
ay itself, so to speak, into honest industry, 

The farms, too, which are held by ya alge ange 
presented more signs of life and thrift than those at 
Fredericksoord, probably because they are larger, and 
better stocked with cattle. 

Had time permitted, I should have liked to visit the 
Protestant clergyman, as well as the Jewish teacher, 
which would ape have afforded me some insight into 
the character of the larger section of the colonists ; but 
the advanced hour compelled me to forego the oppor- 
tunity. My last call was at the house of the director: 


he had intimated a wish to know my impression of |! 


what had come before me. We sat down in his parlour, 
where he placed a glass vase, filled with cigars, on the 


exclaimed: ‘How is it possible to ive without 
smoking ?’ a question which a Dutchman would hardly 
be able to answer. He confirmed what I had already 
heard respecting the morale of the colony, and seemed 


not to regard this as a prime consideration. To eat, || 


drink, and work, are paramount. I ventured to sug- 
gest that the full benefit of the one could not be 
gained without the other; that if to feed and employ 
were a duty, it was not less a duty to instruct and 
be paramount, would it 


colonists always at work, to || 


the colonies 


perpetual, and, | 
further, to insure that every beggar in Holland should |, 


be brought within their limits and discipline? If what 


is right can be taught ge 
wrong, may not the isolation of the colonies be an | 
error ?—might not the proximity of a town, or of an || 


assemblage of well-conducted people, tell favourably on 
the habits of the colonists? Where there is no oppor- 
tunity of contrasting vice and idleness with virtue and 
industry, we cannot hope for any encouraging display 
of aspiration. 

The director listened indulgently to my remarks, and 
in his reply shewed that he considered the question 
still an open one, and the difficulty of its solution as 
but too manifest. He was disposed to believe that the 


Maatschappyj van Weldadigheid were on the right track, |) 


and to a great extent this opinion is borne out by facts. 


With the means at their disposal, they may = arrive || 


at a satisfactory conclusion. The project has 

mooted for the government of the Netherlands to take 
the whole of the property and the management into 
their own hands; whether the change would prove 
advantageous or not, can be decided only by time and 
experience. For my part, I considered that the labour 
and fatigue involved in my visit to the colonies were 
well bestowed ; though brief and cursory, it has given 
me a clearer and more definite knowledge of their 
position and prospects than I could otherwise have 
obtained. The more one sees of social life in its strug- 
gling aspect, the more one is led to concur in the 


opinion of a French statesman: ‘ Ameliorations cannot |, 


be improvised ; they grow from those which precede. 
Like the human species, they have a filiation which 
or | enables us to measure the extent of possible progress, 
and to separate it from Utopianism.’ 

, Six o’clock struck as I left the director’s house. I 


wished, if possible, to get to Zwolle, five hours distant, 


same evening, 50 as to insure a departure by dili- 
gence next morning. ‘The captain went with me to the 


table, and invited me to smoke. On my declining, || 
*Do you take any pains,’ I continued, repeating a | he 


| 


tavern, as he said, to drink a parting glass ; sch 
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streamed in from the leaf-shaded windows brought no lool 
new life to their exhausted frames. ve 
We went back to the house, where, the cloth being wor 
laid, the curé brought out a tray with a decanter of I nea 
gin, and carafe of bitters, from which he filled the | te 
wine-g 
self and 
for the | i WE 
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was then poured out for me; and the first course, the il wit 
never-failing 5 gps its appearance. This was | the 
followed by the bouilli, eaten by itself, no bread or | Ho 
vegetables being placed on the table until the cold wel 
ham, which completed the dinner, came in. The only like 
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looked on this as a gratuity for his services; however, 
we parted well content with each other. It was heavy 
work toiling along the hot sandy roads, and not till 
near midnight did I reach my destination. 


THE THREE NUNS. 


Waar a rarity it was to see a nun thirty years ago! 
You could catch a glimpse of them only through the 
leaves of some forbidden romance, and follow only 
with the mind’s eye—and who did not love to do so?— 
their ghost-like glidings amongst dimly lighted cloisters. 
How delightfully filmy and mysterious those creatures 
were in their supposititious convents and St Cecilia- 
like appellations! Now, they are substantial realities, 
and have a local habitation and a name; yet even 
in these railway times, when the Ursulines, the St 
Marys, the Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of Charity, 
increase and multiply around us, there is still a won- 
derful interest about those women who voluntarily 
devote themselves to prayer, or to the relief of their 
suffering fellow-creatures, for all of them are not forced 
into convents by Mrs Radcliffe’s cruel fathers. 

With the romantic notions of my bread-and-butter 
days, it was scarcely surprising that the arrival of a 
nun in our quiet little English town should greatly 
excite my juvenile, but somewhat imaginative brain. 

A real live nun from a foreign convent—what a 
lovely creature she must be !—who, for her health, had 
obtained a dispensation, for a brief space, to visit her 
native town. Our town had absolutely had the honour 
of sending a member to a convent! What an event 
this was for the gossipping little place! How it set 
every tongue going! Such a raking up of by-gone 
family affairs; such sifting of circumstances to the 
very bottom; until it was actually ascertained to be 
quite a Radcliffe case—a daughter who had been 
forced into a convent by a cruel father, for the purpose 
of enriching the son! It was to be hoped the damsel 
would find some lover, some knight-errant, yet extant 
in our land of liberty, to rescue her and redress her 
wrongs. How could his holiness the pope trust her 
80 far, and not foresee the danger ? 

The father, to be sure, did not exactly meet the 
generally received notions of a cruel parent ; for old Mr 
Patrick was the very impersonation of the portraits of 
Monsieur Tonson—a short man with a pinched hat, 
Hessian boots, and an umbrella under his arm. This 
was an obvious violation of the costume of the father 
of a heroine ; but I would not let that interfere with my 
preconceived notions: I strove to forget him, or dressed 
him in my own imagination. The whole interest, 
however, centered in the daughter, who was lodged 
in his house, which, I remember well, stood near the 
old bridge at the foot of the town, in the midst of a 
large garden ; and here the nun was said to walk about 
in the actual dress of the convent. To this garden our 
prying little town went in detachments, and peeped 
over the wall. 

‘How interesting !’ exclaimed one. 

‘How humble!’ said another. 

‘The cross and beads depending from the girdle; 
80 exactly what we read of !’ added a third. 

This was too tantalising to be longer endured. It 
might not be lady-like to follow the example of the rude 
people, and climb to the top of a wall for the purpose 
of looking over into a gentleman’s garden; but it must 
be done, and as secretly and swiftly as possible. Old 
John, the water-carrier, was a very propet confidant ; 
his back was to be the scaling-ladder by which the 
acme of my longings was to be achieved: everything 
seemed excusable to obtain a sight of the lovely nun. 

The autumn evening was closing—the old church 
clock struck seven—the hour the nun walked. Old 
John was there, just where he ought to be, close under 
that side of the garden-wall which ran along by the river. 


‘Is she there now, John ?’ 

‘Yes, miss.’ 

*No one with her, John ?’ 

* No, miss.’. 

‘Does any one see us, John ?’ 

*Yes, miss.’ 

* Who, John ?’ 

‘Your father, miss!’ From the undignified position 
of stepping upon John’s back, I actually dived into a 
bed of nettles, to hide myself from my father; and 
there I lay, stung by my guilty conscience, as well as 
by the venom of the vegetable, trembling and repent- 
ing my rash exploit—when: ‘ No fears, miss, he’s gone 
the other way,’ lured me from my leafy retreat. 
Literally nettled by this interruption to my adventure, 
I was on the point of giving it up, but John was not 
so disposed. ‘Don’t go without a peep at St Patrick, 
miss,’ said John. This prefix the nun’s surname had 


already acquired for her from the vulgar people of our 
town 


‘Fie, John!’ said I reprovingly; ‘call her by her 
convent-name—Sister Celeste.’ 

‘Then mount, miss, and see what a celestial critter 
she is” So saying, old John placed himself as if for 
a game at leap-frog. I mounted boldly, and clung by 
my arms, which I threw like grappling-irons over the 
wall, for the sake of relieving poor John’s back. O 
what a reward awaited me! There was the nun, in 
her long flowing gray dress; her figure met my eye at 
once—I saw nothing else, and could have gazed for 
ever. O how I wished myself that nun, or, next to 
that, some ardent youth to carry her off! She had got 
to the end of the walk; she would doubtless turn, and 
I should see her face. She did so, and—could it be 
possible ?—my lovely nun was a horrid old woman. 
To be a nun, and to be old, was an anomaly I couldn’t 
reconcile ; but as I was pondering upon this, my argu- 
ments were met face to face by my father, who, obtain- 
ing Mr Patrick’s permission, had entered the garden, 
and mounted a chair on the inside of the wall, for the 
purpose of convicting me in the very act. 

John had made off on the first appearance of my 
father’s head over the wall amongst the branches of 
the pear-tree ; and there I was helplessly left, my feet 
dangling, and my shoulders pushed up to my ears, by 
the effort of holding on. Bread and water for a day 
was the very proper punishment of my undignified 
introduction to my first nun. 


My next was on a very different occasion: I was to 
behold a really beautiful girl, the admiration of the 
city, who, with abundance of riches, had voluntarily 
resigned all the pomps and vanities of the world in 
exchange for the seclusion of a convent. This was in 
the charming city of Cork, where I happened to be 
spending the summer with a relation. <A friend, 
dropping in one morning, asked me if I would accom- 
pany her to the convent, as she was going to see her 
cousin, the identical beauty, and had the privilege of 
taking me along with her. Of course, I rejoiced to go; 
my friend promising that, after I had seen the nun, if I 
still required to be told, she would acquaint me with 
the cause of her taking the vows. 

We walked about in the garden of the convent for 
some time, listening to the organ. One of the nuns, 
the only one visible, and really an interesting-looking 
creature, came towards us, and informed my companion 
that Sister Beatrice would be at liberty presently. 
The organ ceased; there was the tinkling of a bell; 
away rushed the nun, and directly after Sister Beatrice 
appeared. She came quickly up the walk, holding her 
long coarse black serge dress a little aside, so as not 
to impede her feet; she was tall, and managed her 
train with the grace of a court-lady. A black veil 
flowed from her head, apparently of the same thick 
texture as the dress; but the face was uncovered, and 
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the linen tippet, which, hiding 


the sculptor. I was surprised at her elegance, and 
almost cheerfulness of manner—it was that of the 
most polished lady of the drawing-room. I confess I 
to meet an aspect of os resignation, 
somewhat more in accordance with the sombre hue of 
; but no such thing: 
the, to me, forced smile around those 

ps, I could have believed her. 
do you nt find the convent Gull?” Tanke, a 


we got into conversation. 
‘Never,’ she replied. 


with presen 

* Well,’ I remarked, ‘I should not, I fear, be able to 
reconcile myself to the idea of living in a house where 
every sound of mirth was forbidden.’ 

‘Oh, but there is no interdict here,’ she 
‘We are very merry. After our morning meal, when 
we are all congregated, half an hour is allowed for the 
relation of some anecdote or incident which may have 
happened when we were in the world : this half-hour we 
each take by turns, and, I assure you, it is generally a 
mirthful one, and we often laugh heartily.’ 

‘Oh, that must be a pleasant half-hour,’ remarked I; 
‘and one that I think, from your manner, you must be 
particularly calculated to enliven and enjoy.’ 

‘It is pleasant,’ she replied ; 
ment ’—and she cast up her beautiful blue eyes to 
heaven, all gaiety of manner banished now—‘ the hap- 
piness of my life here—and I sometimes think it will 
be hereafter—is in music—is to make the organ, which 
you heard faintly pealing just now, pour forth all its 
magnificent tones, as if to carry up the thanks and 
praises of our sisterhood to the heaven of heavens !’ 

I shall never forget the solemn exultation in the nun’s 
utterance of these words: we were silent, and, a few 
drops of rain falling, took our leave. The tinkling bell 
caused the nun to hurry into the convent ; and as we 
descended the steps from the garden, we again heard 
the organ, but this time accompanying the angelic 
voice of Sister Beatrice. 

* What,’ I asked eagerly of my companion, ‘was the 
cause which could seclude so beautiful a creature from 
the world ?’ 

*I thought,’ she replied, ‘ you would not find it out.’ 

‘It was impossible to find it out: she merely alluded 
to her bereavement.’ 

* Did you not perceive, then, that she was blind?’ 

* Blind!’ I echoed in astonishment. 

*Yes; after a grand ball at Almack’s, she caught 
cold, which resulted in the utter loss of sight; but, as 
you perceived, without any injury to the appearance of 
the eye. Her brother, who, after she became blind, 
devoted himself to her, was her constant companion, 
and compensated as far as possible her great loss—died. 
That was the bereavement she alluded to, which she 
felt more than her deprivation of sight. She then 
entered the convent, where, from her affable manner, 
beautiful a and exquisite skill and taste in 
music, she is beloved and admired by all.’ 


after my return home, I became 


Shortly acquainted 
with my third nun, a very young Irishwoman, 


wife, circumstances, had now become irksome to me. For a 


‘but since my bereave- | of 


whenever opportunity permitted, and my father’s inti- 
macy with Dr Renton’s family rendered this of frequent 
occurrence. In one of our many rambles through the 
beautiful woods which clothed the banks of the river, 
she, for the first time to me at least, began to speak 
of her own previous history, a subject hitherto always 
avoided by her. I was not a little startled, when, 
alluding to some circumstance, she inadvertently said: 
‘ Ah, that happened on my marriage-day.’ TI felt 
embarrassed, and was silent. I always suspected she 
had a secret; and though wondering what it was, [ 
would not for the world have taken advantage of what 
she had thus incautiously uttered, to win it from her, 
It appeared as if this very forbearance on my part 
determined her on making me her confidante. 

‘It is a dreary thing,’ she said after a pause, ‘ when 
an incident, in which is at once concentrated the chief 
happiness and ay lives, must be shut up 
in our own bosoms, untalked of, and unsympathised 
with.’ 

I felt quite unable to fill up the painful silence 
which now ensued. At length Miss Hamilton thus 
resumed: ‘ My father’s second marriage made my 
home a wretched one, and determined me at a very 
early age to leave it, and adventure in the world fora 
subsistence. For this purpose, I applied myself closely 
to study. I was a pretty good musician, was ad- 
vancing in French, and acknowledged to be the best 
grammarian in the school; this, with the advantage of 
writing well, made up the whole stock of accomplish- 
ments on which I was about to trade. I packed up my 
wardrobe, took a cold leave of my father, and with five 
sovereigns in my purse, started by the coach for Dublin. 
Thad my projects arranged, and was singularly confident 
success. 

‘My intention was to offer myself for a year as a 
teacher at one of the schools, that I might acquire | 
sufficient knowledge and confidence to take a situation | 
as a private governess. This was accomplished ; and 
at the age of sixteen I was received into the family of 
the Marquis of ——, to instruct his young daughters. 
The son arrived from Cambridge, bringing his tutor, 
Mr Seymour, along with him. I was treated by the 
whole family with the most affectionate kindness. 
The young tutor, for he was not many years older than 
his pupil, hearing me express a desire to acquire Ger- 
man, volunteered to give me lessons. A sympathy, 
strengthened by a singular coincidence of unhappy 
family circumstances, which had thrown us both alike 
on the wide world to struggle for ourselves, sprang up, 
and resulted—on my part at least, and I believe mu- 
tually—in the most devoted attachment; but this we || 
thought it prudent to conceal from the family, lest it 
should prove inimical to our interests. On the morning 
of his leaving Dublin with his pupil, finding an excuse 
to walk out with me, we were privately married, vowing 
to each other never to divulge the secret until circum- 
stances rendered it expedient. Even in separation we 
were happy, now that our vows were irrevocably made. 

‘Several letters had arrived from him, addressed to 
me, by previous arrangement, at the post-office ; when, 
one morning, the marquis informed his family that he 
had received from his son the melancholy news of 
Mr Seymour’s sudden death. You cannot imagine, my 
dear friend,’ continued Miss Hamilton—for I cannot 
call her by any other name—‘what my sensations were; 
it would be impossible to describe them. Yet in the 
midst of my distress I kept my secret ; I was ashamed, 
so young as I was, to reveal the duplicity I had prac- 
tised. But my health sunk beneath the struggle, and 
compelled me to resign a situation which, from these 


time, my only consolation was in the advice and sym- 
pathy of the good old priest who joined our hands: 
besides yourself, he is the only person acquainted 
with this portion of my history. I owe it to you, my 
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dear ” concluded Miss Hamilton, ‘to be thus 
sincere ; and oh, let it warn you against clandestine 
friendship, love, or alliance. Few circumstances can 
excuse them, and the result is always sorrow.’ 

Of course, Miss Hamilton was dearer to me, and 
more interesting than ever; and after she had left 
Dr Renton’s family, and gone to reside in the west of 
England, a letter arrived stating that she was going 
to a convent in Germany, which supported a school, 
to be English teacher there ; and that, at the termina- 
tion of the first twelvemonth, she might, if she chose, 
commence her novitiate—this she declared to be her 
intention—and wt — he take the veil. I tried to 
dissuade her—would I !—but all in 
yain: she went. 

Her first letter described to me her arrival at the 
convent, and the singular feeling she had as the gates 
closed behind her, probably to separate her for ever 
from the world. It was night, and by the dim lights 
|| she could see the nuns clustering together on the 
staircase to catch a glimpse of the new-comer. 
superior, whom she described as a very charming 
woman, received her not only with kindness, but affec- 
tion, confiding her to the care of one of the nuns who 
could speak a few words of English. 

On the following day, her duties commenced. She 
was forcibly impressed with the admirable system of 
education, the industry and superior knowledge of the 
children. On giving a lecture on English, it was no 
uncommon thing for a girl of eleven years of age to 
stand up and argue with her, saying: ‘ Allow me, Miss 
Hamilton—that rule is quite contrary to the German.’ 
|| She liked her new life, and made many friends amongst 
|| the German ladies, whose habit it was to bring their 
work and sit with the nuns during the afternoon. 

On the first examination of her pupils—an impor- 
tant day in the convent—Miss Hamilton, who still wore 
her own costume, had dressed herself very carefully, 
completing her toilet with a pair of close-fitting prim- 
tose- coloured gloves. The superior wished to see 
|| her; smiled, and said she would supply her with a 
|| more appropriate covering for her hands, at the same 
time presenting her with a large, awkward pair of 
|| black kid in exchange for her own. Miss Hamilton 
|| put them on and retired; but the really good-natured 
superior recalled her, saying: ‘I see you are disap- 
| pointed. Put on your own gloves again: we pardon 
|| the vanity for once.’ 

True to her intention, she commenced her novitiate, 
and as it drew to a termination, these were her words: 
‘My dear friend—I have a hungry longing for my 
profession-day—that day which shall separate me for 
|| ever from most of the things of time; not from the 
correspondence of my friends, but from the false plea- 
sures of a treacherous world.’ I could not but regret 
this—a young creature, not yet eighteen; and then 
the clipping off of those luxuriant tresses, which I had 
so often envied her! However, it was decided, and 
my friend took the veil. I occasionally received letters, 
all breathing the most pious feelings, and prayers for 
my being brought into the true path, and joining her 
in her seclusion. 

An unusually long silence made me fear that she 
had sunk under her somewhat drooping health, when a 
letter arrived—a communication indeed to wonder at. 
The substance of it was this:—She was alone with 
the superior and her confessor one evening, when two 
priests were introduced, who brought messages from 
& convent in England. Sister Lavine—so my friend 
was now called—at the superior’s request, remained, 
merely retiring ‘in meditation’ to a recess of the 
apartment. There was something in the voice of one 
of the priests singularly sad ; it seemed to command 
her attention. She fancied she recollected the sound ; 
she must — met the priest in England; she would 
look up and recognise him. She did so; and in that 


The | he devoted himself to a religious life; 


tall, thin, pale man she saw her husband! The 
superior and her confessor were acquainted with her 
story, and gave no small share of sympathy to the 
painful scene which ensued. What had been reported 
as sudden death, it appeared, was paralysis, which, after 
a period of unconsciousness, prostrated the poor sufferer 
helplessly on a bed of sickness for three years. Life 
was a : could he be so selfish as to share that 
burden with the poor girl he had—sinfully perhaps— 

to a secret marriage, and who, from the 
false statement in the newspapers, which confirmed 
the report, must think him dead? At length he slowly 
recovered, and went to Ireland to seek out the old 
priest for news of his young and spotless bride. The 
priest was dead. He knew the address of her father: 
to him he applied, and received the information that a 
letter had arrived from his daughter some time pre- 
viously, bidding him farewell, preparatory to her 
taking the veil, but in what convent she would not 
reveal. This ended all hope, and from that moment 
and now, by 
mere accident, accompanying his feliow-priest to the 
convent, he was on his way to join a severe and self- 
denying brotherhood of monks. 

These were the incidents with which I became 
acquainted in the life of my third nun; and though 
the peculiarity of the circumstances might have war- 
ranted a renunciation of her vows, her destiny was to 
be the bride of heaven; for, in that one eventful inter- 
view, the long-parted took leave of each other for ever 
in this world. The trial, she said, had been a hard one, 
but only a befitting penance for having swerved from 
(a a path of sincerity ; and her concluding words 

: ‘Remember that the result of dissimulation is 
poe sorrow 


GENESIS OF THE WORKERS. 


Tere can be but few persons who have not occasion- 
ally remarked in the course of their dealings with the 
multifaced world of commerce, that certain trades and 
professions, and industrial employments, as well of the 
lowest as of the highest grade, have at least an appa- 
rent tendency to run, as it were, in certain channels, and 
to remain from one generation to another in the hands 
of a particular race, or of the inhabitants of a particular 
district—as though monopolised exclusively by them. 
Old clothes, and the trade in old clothes, is a case in 
point. A cast-off coat, a napless hat, a pair of seedy 
pantaloons, recalls the image of the perambulating Jew 
with his corpulent bag on his shoulders, and, it may be, 
seven several crowns to his hoary pate, and his familiar 
ery of ‘Old Clo,’ by which, from time immemorial, he 
has asserted his prescriptive right to all such exuvie. 
But this industrious and heavy-laden patriarch affords 
but a single illustration of a spirit, or a habit, or a 
destiny, or a something or other that perhaps Carlyle 
would call ‘an inevitable course of things’ which does, 
in a rather singular and not very accountable manner, 
characterise the history of many of the various modes 
by which man transforms his industrial energies into a 
marketable commodity. No one well acquainted with 
the streets of Paris will have failed to observe the 
operation of a curious law, by which it would seem 
to be decreed, that the various outdoor occupations of 
Parisian life are all severally monopolised by immi- 
grants of the various departments, who come to the 
capital young, spend the best years of their lives in 
the toilsome acquisition of just money enough to buy a 
couple of roods of ground in their native district, and, 
that grand desideratum accomplished, retire to their 
homes, where, living upon the produce of their half-acre, 
with the reputation of landed proprietors, they spend 
the rest of their days. Every knife-grinder in Paris 
has the same ‘story to tell;’ they all come from 
Auvergne, Savoy, Lorraine, or Piedmont; and they 
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Auvergne, or from Normandy, ‘that other Auvergne,’ 
whence come so many of the ragged naiads of the fruit, 


they speak, intelligible ~~ to 
themselves, betraying their origin, and effectually con- 
fining them to their own class. We have no exact 


or uninteresting. 
To begin with the bakers: an immensely 

ionate number of these are Scotchmen, — who 
are said to be attracted to London by the of 
profit, which is a fraction wider here than it is in the 
north. They mostly do well; do not generally affect 
low prices, which are the ruin of many bakers; and 
the majority of the most respectable household bakeries 
are in their hands. Next to the Scotchmen, the most 
numerous are the men from Devonshire and the west 
of England. There are also a good many Germans, 
and one or two Frenchmen, in the trade—the latter 
for the wants of their own coun Londoners, of 
course, are not wanting ; but of the whole batch it may 
truly be said, they enjoy the least credit, and are most 
involved in difficulties with their factors. It may be 
worth while to remark, that the inhabitants of London 
will not eat wholesome bread ; if it is not whiter than 
the best wheat-flour will make it, a Cockney disdains 
it; so alum comes into use, causing about 10,000 indi- 
gestions a week ; and then comes the doctor, to whom 
the baker is the best friend he has. We have a private 
opinion of our own, that if London bread were nothing 
but bread, the London mortality-bills would decrease a 
remarkable percentage. 

Next door to our baker 
that half the barbers in London are Lo born, but 
that a good many of the fashionable hairdressers are 
from the watering-places and genteel towns. Both 
classes of workmen, he says, have a good character in 
town, and are sure of employment. People imagine 
that London sends hairdressers to all parts of the 
kingdom; but the fact is, that every barber in the 
country comes to London, at some time or other, to 
improve, working for nothing the while, for the sake of 
learning the ladies-department. ‘ After their return,’ 
says our oracle, ‘they announce themselves as “from 
London,” finding their account in so doing. Some of the 
London hairdressers dub themselves Professors, and 
make large incomes by grease, cosmetics, and hair-dye, 
which latter if once used, must always be used, and is 
generally sold at half a guinea the bottle, and costs a 
premium of a guinea to be taught how to use it. Some- 
times, from constitutional peculiarity, it turns the hair 
green ; and then, mayhap, a young lady of sixty requires 
a fresh crop is growing. Immense sums are made by 
hair-dye, some of the professors having a European 
connection, and travelling express to foreign capitals, 

youthfulness and beauty wherever they 

go.’ who is not perpetuall 
shaving, ekes out his time by retailing tobacco, sn 

occasionally, and by 

canary-birds ; 


upon all of which matters he has something to say that 
may be worth hearing. The tobacco-trade, he ony’, le 
in the hands of Londoners, but the best tobacco decid 
to do with cheap cigars, which are manufactured both 
and some of them, he avers, may 
be made to smell uncommonly like a dish of cabbage, 
by simply boiling them for an hour. In fine tobaccos 
and cigars, he adds, a most enormous trade is done; 
good tobacco ought to be smoked in a seasoned meer- 
schaum. A meerschaum is seasoned in the following 
way: it is first swaddled ten or twelve deep in flannel 
cases ; then it is consigned to the hands of a responsible 
Life-guardsman, together with maybe twenty pounds of 
shag-tobacco ; the soldier undertakes that, once lighted, 
the pipe shail not be suffered to grow cold for six 
months ; it becomes the pipe of pupeuel s peace in his 
keeping, and passes from comrade to comrade, day and 
night, ti till the whole period has expired, by which time 
it is burned to a deep Vandyke-brown, and thoroughly 
seasoned. It costs perhaps L.30, abd whee 
regiment of soldiers to do it! As to wig-making, all 
he does is in human hair, for which, using but a small 
quantity, he does not go to the hair-merchants, of 
whom there are but two or three in London; the hair 
is nearly all imported, as English girls are not fond of 
selling theirs: a good deal comes from Brittany, where 
a girl will sell her head of hair to buy a wedding-dress, 
Touching the canaries, he knows all about them. The 
canary originally came from the Canary Islands; but 
he wouldn’t buy birds from those islands now if they 
were offered to him, as the most part of them cannot 
stand our climate, and die in the first winter. There 
is a much stronger bird, and better in song, too, which 
comes from Germany, where millions of them are bred 
every year by the workmen and labouring-people, as well 
as by regular breeders. They are bred for exportation, 
and are shipped in immense numbers to Russia, where 
it is the fashion to keep them, and where they die when 
the winter comes on. You may see ships freighted 
with nothing but canary-birds lying at St Petersburg— 
all sent from Germany. He thinks the climate would 
not kill them if they were properly looked after. 
Canaries live longest in a large cage, where they have 
room to run about, which they are fond of doing. 
They are subject to a kind of boil on the head, which 
is easily cured if attended to in time, but which kills 
them if neglected, as it generally is, because people are 
not aware of it. Vast numbers of them are bred in 
England, and excellent birds too. The Spitalfields 
weavers breed some of the best birds, and some of them 
make a living when work is slack by teaching them 
to sing. The canary is a very docile bird, and may 
be taught with certainty by any one who will take the 
any trouble, and should have at least four lessons 
a day. 
Ting! ting! There goes a tall, round-faced German, 
with the still rounder face of a clock under his arm, 
whose tingling bell is his advertisement as he walks 
the streets. Dutch clocks once formed the staple of a 
great import business, which has latterly undergone 4 
rapid decline, and is now almost in the last stage of a 
galloping consumption. That handsome German just 
gone by is the first of his craft we have seen for this 
month past, and is, we fear, gone on a vain quest for 
employment ; his comrades have for the last few years 
almost totally disappeared from the streets. ‘Their 
disappearance is due to the prodigious importation of 
American clocks, of which thousands are sold weekly 
in London alone, at a price varying from 8s. for a 
thirty-hour bracket-clock, to from 15s. to 40s. for an 
eight-day one—even the lowest-priced clock having a 
neat mahogany case. The cost of the wheel-work of a 
Dutch clock used to be 3s. 6d. to the makers, who had 
to cases, pendulums, bells, weights, catguts, 
&c., from different manufacturers, so that a decent 
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thirty-hour clock, with brass- could not well be 
sold retail for much less than L.1. Now, the cost of 
the works of an American clock is said to be, to the 
producer, not more than a small fraction above the 
yalue of the metal—the whole being struck from a 
sheet of rolled brass by a single stroke of a die or 
which cuts the works of a clock at a blow. 
These clocks go remarkably well—rather better, upon 
an average, than a good lever-watch—and do not get 
readily out of repair. The consequence is, that they 
are driving the perambulating German from the 
streets, and may be seen by the dozen in the shop- 
windows even of his own countrymen — Jonathan 
having beaten the German out of his peculiar market. 
Watchmakers—by which is to be understood, not 
people who make watches, but who put them together 
—are mostly Londoners; but a vast number of excel- 
lent movements (works) which receive the names of 
some of the best London makers, are really manufac- 
tured at Coventry. Gold and silver cases, and dial- 
plates are made in London, and, in the district of 
Clerkenwell, are chased and ornamented by means of 
the rose-engine, with which a clever workman can 
easily earn from 50s. to 60s. weekly, if he possesses. an 
engine of his own. The state of our political relations 
with China considerably affects the watchmaking trade. 
Your respectable Chinese does exceedingly desire and 
| eovet a good English lever-watch in a silver case, and 
|| will give anything like a reasonable price for it. We 
| could point to one maker who, during the war which 
| brought us the Sycee-silver, was compelled to diminish 
| his production at the rate of above 1000 lever-watches 
per annum. Working-jewellers and lapidaries also 
| affect a district of Clerkenwell: these are mostly of 
London origin; and the latter, being very few in 
|| number, are particularly independent, working their 
|| own hours, without too much regard for their employers’ 
convenience, and earning high wages. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, the looking-glass and 


|| picture-frame makers of the metropolis were nearly all 
Italians, some of whom carried on a large wholesale 
trade, having their working-establishments in Leather 
Lane, and the courts and back- streets adjoining. 
Italian names are still visible in that district, and a few 
|| glittering shops, in bad keeping with the surrounding 
squalor, yet maintain the pretensions of Leather Lane 
as the nursery of this ornamental branch of industry. 
But the rapid growth of art within the last generation, 
|| combined with improvements in manufacture, has 
raised a demand for more picture-frames and mirrors 
| than they could supply, and now the works of English- 
| men in this way are at least quite as numerous, and, 
as far as we can judge, equally excellent in quality. 
| But a marvellous difference in the kind of article pro- 
duced characterises the trade of a picture-frame maker 
—one man making the same frame for 30s. for which 
| another, with more fairness, considering the actual 
value of the article, will demand L.5. 
| The most remarkable instance of pertinacious ad- 
| herence to a single occupation to be met with in 
England, and perhaps in the world, is that afforded by 
| the Spitalfields weavers; who, though nearly all of 
foreign descent, being the descendants of the French 
emigrants driven over here by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, are more truly Londoners than any 
other class to whom we could refer. They are a patient 
_ and suffering race, who have from time to time been 
|| made the victims of foul oppression by their employers. 
The regulations to which they are forced to submit 
in the practice of their miserable calling are, as we 
| have reason to know, such as no other class of English 
|| workmen would tolerate for a day. Their wages have 
|| been ground down to the minimum point; they work 
|| often, in their miserable dwellings, from. sixteen to 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four; and although 


leading a life of semi-starvation, yet persist in training Scotch, and 


their children to follow the same unremunerative call- 
ing. As lately as the commencement of the present 
century, they retained the use of the French language, 
and their religious services were conducted in French 
within the memory of many yet living; but their native 
tongue has at length died out even among the oldest 
of the race. Their dwellings are among the most 
squalid and ruinous to be found in the metropolis; 
they may be easily recognised by the pedestrian from 
the long and narrow windows, constructed to admit as 
much light as possible into their work-rooms. 

London, which is never to-day of the same extent it 
was yesterday, demands the services of whole armies of 
builders, brickmakers, bricklayers, and their subordi- 
nate fellow-labourers. The builders, who but too rarely 
condescend to invoke the assistance of a professional 
architect, though mostly Londoners, are by no means 
exclusively so, but comprise among their number a 
host of speculators from all parts of the kingdom— 
the facilities for building with very little capital being 
perhaps greater in London than in any county town in 
England. The brickmakers are for the most part 
Londoners; but they have had latterly to contend with 
new rivals from the neighbourhood of Liverpool and 
Manchester, as well as with a new kind of pierced brick, 
brought hither by rail in large quantities from brick- 
fields situated at various distances north of the capital. 
The workmen at this trade invariably work by the piece ; 
and by labouring during the summer months with 
an intensity that would kill the strongest animal in a 
week, earn extravagant wages, sometimes amounting to 
from three to four guineas a week per man, which they 
spend as extravagantly, being often reduced to dismal 
straits in the winter, when they cannot work. From 
three in the morning till nine at night is no uncommon 
day’s work for a brickmaker in the height of summer. 
As a class, they occasion the police more trouble than 
any other that could be named ; and they are at once 
the support and the disgrace of the suburban public- 

houses. The bricklayers are a far more respectable, 
intelligent, and, indeed, educated class, simply, perhaps, 
because their profession requires the exercise of more 
capacity. It is not quite true that ‘by line and rule 
works many a fool;’ a fool not being exactly the man 
to manage such simple tools, and certainly not the man 
for a bricklayer. These operatives are known as a 
provident class, familiar with the regulations of friendly 
societies and the value of the savings-bank. They, 
too, are mostly Londoners, associated, however, with 
many excellent workmen from the provinces. The 
bricklayers’ labourers, hod-men, mortar-men, and so 
on, are almost exclusively Irish. Formerly, they were 
a wild and untamable set—the tyrants of the streets 
at night, and the habitants of the drunken and dis- 
orderly cells at the stations; but their intimacy with 
the police, and their prison experience, have wrought 
in them a considerable reform ; and though they occa- 
sionally break out into riot, it is oftener on religious 
grounds than from any other cause. 

The navvies, or navigators, who now form so large 
a section of our labouring-class, came originally from 
the fen districts, where, from their occupation, which 
consisted principally in raising banks to dam out the 
water, they were called ‘bankers.’ Since the formation 
of railways, Yorkshire and Lancashire have supplied 
the greatest number. They bear but an evil reputation. 

Among the shoemakers, a great number are provin- 
cialists, and the far greater proportion of these are 
from Northamptonshire. They manufacture a pro- 
digious quantity of shoes for exportation and for 
government contracts. It is a rather singular circum- 
stance, which we can state on the best authority, that 
the only really expert and accomplished workmen who 
ever find their way into a jail, are shoemakers. 

A good proportion of the tailors of London are Irish, 
German; but the tailoring trade has 
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cannot pretend to enumerate, there is always in Lon- 
don a good staff of German professors of languages, and 
teachers whe oh accomplishment that a gentleman 
could wish to learn. 
With regard to the provision-dealers in the metro- 
polis, we may remark that London, with that regard 
for the genuine article which is a pgrt of her idiosyn- 


largest | crasy, loves to supply her table from the best market, 


ectioner 
and purveyor of jelly and jam, candying lemon-peel, 
and bottling lemon-juice, and dealing in cocoa-nuts and 
pine-apples; he is a compositor in printing-offices, 
keeping only the Christian Sabbath, or none at all; 
he is a furniture-broker and appraiser, and not unfre- 


In short, he is extending his energies 
rapidly into fresh departments of trade, and at every 
higher in the regard of his Christian breth ren. 
Germans in London have several departments of 
trade, if not entirely in their own hands, nearly so. 
Sugar-refining is almost exclusively carried on by 
Germans, and their refineries are nearly all congre- 
gated together in Whitechapel and the immediate 
neighbourhood. The workmen mix but little with the 
English, but frequent mostly their own houses-of-call. 
The toy-trade is also very much monopolised by Ger- 
mans: they import large cargoes of toys from their 
own country, and supply the London dealers with them 
at a cheap rate. There are, moreover, many German 
retailers of toys who affect the arcades of the metropolis, 
which, being sheltered from the weather, are admirably 


, | Thus, the élite of the are from Devonshire 
and Wales, the cheesemongers from Yorkshire and 
Hampshire, while Wiltshire-men deal in pork and 
bacon, and her own market-gardeners sell the finest 
fruit and vegetables. Of eggs, London devours them 
by millions fresh, in the season, at the established cost 
of three-halfpence each ; and by hundreds of millions, 
not too fresh, sent over by French egg-merchants, all 
the year round. For butcher-meat she trusts to her 
own butchers, who are mostly London-born; and for 
— to the Billingsgate-men, who, like the oysters, are 
also natives. Her grocers, too, are principally her own 
citizens; and so, for the most part, are her brewers, 
though she has a decided penchant for country ale, and 
holds out a weleome hand to the men of Burton, of 
Alton, and especially of Edinburgh. When she wants 
a dose of physic, she runs to the chemist and druggist, 
who, in three cases out of four, is not a Londoner at 
all, but an enterprising fellow from some country town, 
come hither to cure her of her maladies. If, being 
really ill, she don’t get better, be sure she will call ina 
London physician, because there is scarcely another to 
whom she can have recourse; and if death comes in 
spite of him, it is at least seven to one that a Londoner 
will play the part of undertaker, that being about the 
proportion that the Londoners of the mortuary profession 
bear to the provincials located among them. 

Of the linen-drapers in London, both wholesale and 
retail, a very large proportion are from Scotland and 
the north of England, particularly from Manchester. 
Among their assistants, are a smaller proportion of 
Londoners than we should expect to find. A great 
number of them are Scotch, many come from Lanca- 
shire, not a few are Irish, but in a larger proportion 
than any of the above are the young men from Somerset, 
Devon, and the west country. Commercial travellers, 
as well in connection with this business as with others, 
are, the majority of them, north-country men. Many 
large millinery establishments in London are in the 
hands of men, and employ a large capital in carrying 
them on; the young girls who do the work are, how- 
ever, mostly from the country, whence they come 
in the capacity of ‘improvers,’ to learn experience, 
returning, after one or two years’ to commence 
business in their native place. 


portion 
; the printers, whose working-ranks would soon 


die out were they not continually supplemented by 
from the country, and many of whom, saving 
set up for themselves; the cabinet-makers, 
profession is extended much in the same way; 

the carpenters, who, if they succeed, invariably become 
London bricklayers: to which might be added many 


: these other trades not peculiar to London, but which, when 
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suffered wofully within the last few lustres, from the 
enterprise of the ready-made clothes-merchants, from _ 
whose unlimited stock a large section of the public find 2 
it easier and more convenient to get fitted at once, than 
to run the risk of failure from an incompetent professor ~ 
of the art. Their enormous increase throughout the ae 
kingdom is doubtless due to the convenience they 
afford, and the saving of time, now so important an _ 
article, effected by dealing with them. The a 
establishments are those of the Jews; and more o' | En, 
in fact, belong to the Jews than the public are aware o i} | larl 
An ignorant prejudice, which yet partially prevailj i | Wa 
against dealing with Jews, has induced many of the } ~~ 
to disguise or change their names. Thus Moses some i chic 
times becomes Moss, Abraham sinks into Braham, o i} hor 
expands into Tabraham, and Levi is anagramed int Hi able 
Evil, &c. But the tailor is by no means the only \} | her 
craftsman with whom the Jew interferes as a formid 
able rival. In Covent Garden he is well known as a | @ 
importer of oranges and dried-fruits, nuts, dates, an i Il sho 
so on; he is noticed for doing business in these, th i} | 
least perishable of vegetable commodities, at the lowes I 
profit; and he is the chief source from whence th | Bll the 
perambulating dealers pbtain their stock. Again, h | aiffe 
| 
whit 
| and 
| Cab 
quently a pawnbroker; he is a picture-dealer to an | cour 
extent you like, but makes no pretensions to a judg | thei 
. ment of high art; and is also picture-cleaner ang } | Far 
|| oft 
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German peasants in their long winter evenings, and b | HB! conf 
shepherds and herdsmen in their solitudes, whose remy | BB) prop 
neration must be excessively small, looking to the lo W 
price at which their wares are retailed in England. professions Wine | 
the article of lucifer-matches, the Germans beat the| the provinces contest most successfully with the a ce 
London makers hollow, and no end of them are imported | Londoners, would appear to be the pianoforte-makers, | little 
into this country, where they meet a ready sale: we | of whom the major part are men from the provinces; || brow 
have just lighted candles with one from a German box, | the booksellers, especially those who deal in second- | iron, 
containing 1000 matches, each perfectly cylindrical in | han |) Nort 
shape, and lighting without noise; said box being sold | men || | own 
retail for a penny. Numbers of Germans in England | || intin 
pursue the occupation of farriery, and some years ago 1} MB disti 
they were in high repute for the superiority of their | their 
practice ; but, latterly, an educated class of English- | | Me! had | 
men have by deqrose entered that profhesion, and the | lana, 
: Germans are no longer in the ascendant. Many Ger- || | was 
mans are importers of foreign fancy goods, especiall ) |) havis 
baskets, in which an extensive trade is carried on i i) simu 
come over in packages as big as an Irishman’s | there 
and have to be unpacked in the street. Others import | pletely understood by them than by the generality of | Lonc 
musical-instruments and musical-boxes, which latter | London-trained workmen. It is a fact, that the London } less 
are to be bought in every street in London, at prices | artisan rarely understands more than one department |) busix 
marvellously low. Others, again, import birds, parti- | of the trade to which he serves his apprenticeship; | mult 
cularly piping bull-finches, which fetch prices sometimes and although this doubtless tends to the proverbial per- } lisin, 
beyond all reason, proportioned to their musical abilities. | fection of London work, it often operates to prevent the the . 
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workman from becoming a master. Country workmen, 

on the contrary, usually know all the branches of their 

profession ; and, when Yvell skilled in them, naturally 

rise, in such a field as the metropolis affords, to the 
position of employers. 

We find we are getting beyond our limits, and must 

to notice a few remaining facts as briefly 

as possible. Engineers and millwrights are for the 

most part from and the northern counties of 

| England; but not a few are to be met with, particu- 

larly on board the steamers, from the iron districts of 

|| Wales. Wheelwrights from the provinces are almost 

as numerous as the Londonhands. Horsedealers come 

chiefly from Yorkshire and Hampshire; but Irish 

horses are from time to time sold in town in consider- 

able numbers. Cutlers are principally from Sheffield ; 

hardwaremen from Birmingham: and there are few 

great firms originating in country towns, in any depart- 

|| ment of manufacture, who have not warehouses and 

show-rooms in London. Gardeners, especially those 

retained at the seats of the nobility and gentry, are 

| very generally Scotchmen. In the jewellery trade, 

there is a large admixture of Jews, who principally 

|| affect the manufacture of such articles in gold as do 

not imperatively require the sanction of Goldsmith’s 

|} Hall—such as gold chains, and the flashy gold rings 

|| now exporting in large quantities to the ‘ diggings,’ 

| which cost in the London markets seven shillings each, 

| and sell readily for four guineas in the land of gold. 

| Cabmen are principally Londoners; but a few civil 

| countrymen, who know the town and can drive, find 

| their account in following the cabman’s occupation. 

Furriers, and fur-dyers and dressers, are a good many 
| of them Germans. Among the wine-merchants are an 

extra proportion of foreigners; and foreigners almost 
| monopolise the manufacture of many of the wind- 
|| instruments of music. Finishers of fine work, in al- 
|| most all industrial trades, are in nearly every instance 
| London-bred, and are sometimes heard to boast of their 
| London blood. Every morsel of sponge in London 
| passes through the hands of the Jews, who levy a con- 
l) tibation upon it, in some shape or other, before it 
| comes into use. Brewers’ draymen, though stalwart 
| fellows to look at, are proverbially short-lived; not a 
man of them, it is said, ever attaining the age of fifty: 
from the inflamed state of their blood, accidents, how- 
|| ever slight, become fatal to them. Some years back, 
a case was recorded of one who died in the apparent 
| vigour of manhood, through slightly grazing his finger 
against the wheel of his dray. Lastly, the omnium- 
|| gatherum shops, whose stock exhibits as delightful a 
|| confusion as the above paragraph, are invariably the 
property of thorough-bred Cockneys. 

We shall conclude with the notice of two facts, worthy 
at least of a passing remark. Something more than 
a century ago, there arrived in this country a very 
little colony of iron-workers from Sweden. The 
brought with them the art of preparing the a 
iron, and they settled down in a small 
Northumberland, and began practising it for their 
| Own advantage. They throve well; and repudiating all 
intimacy with the surrounding inhabitants, remained a 
distinct race, speaking their own tongue, and following 
their own customs, in a land of strangers. When one 
| had achieved a competence, he withdrew to his native 
| land, and sent over another; and thus their number 
|| was kept up for three generations, when their secret 
having at length exploded or been discovered, they all 
| simultaneously disappeared.—Twenty-five -years ago, 
|) there were not above half-a-dozen Greek merchants in 
| London, and these were mostly of small capital and 
less note, but of indomitable energy, and first-rate 
|) business tact. At the present day, they have not only 
multiplied i in numbers, but have succeeded in monopo- 
; nearly the entire trade of the Mediterranean and 

the East. They have their business-houses at every 


port and station upon the coasts and rivers, and realise 
a profit annually hardly exceeded by that of any class 
of merchants upon the face of the earth. 


THE BERWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS AND 
THEIR CLUB. 


Tue Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club differs materially 
in its mode of working from most others of our 
scientific societies, although its aim is like theirs—the 
advancement of science. Its members do not assemble 
in the formal style of other societies, .‘ too wise for so 
great a pleasure of life as laughter,’* with an array of 
presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, and council, to 
give dignity to their learning; nor are the communica- 
tions generally of that abstruse character in which 
some of our societies take pride. There is no regular 
place of meeting, the club being an itinerating one, its 
members followers of the peripatetic school. By pre- 
vious agreement, they assemble at a certain convenient 
point at eight or nine in the morning, are entertained 
to breakfast by one of their number, and then step forth 
to breathe the fresh air and investigate the natural pro- 
ductions of the locality. They take care to return in 
time for dinner, for naturalists like good living as well 
as other men. Dinner over, they toast the prosperity 
of the club, and forthwith proceed to the more strictly 
scientific business of the meeting. And thus right 
pleasantly is spent the meeting-day of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club. 

The club was instituted on the 22d of September 
1831, and still continues to go on in its quiet course, 
making no display before the world of science, save the 
modest light which its meritorious transactions t shed 
abroad. Its original aim was to encourage a taste for 
natural history in the district, and specially to investi- 
gate the natural history and antiquities of the eastern 
borders ; and there is now abundant evidence to shew 
that both of these objects have been well carried out. 

In Hume’s History of the Learned Societies of Britain, 
we find the following amongst other particulars con- 
cerning the club :—‘ This society possesses some features 
of a peculiar kind, which make it very interesting, 
especially to its own members. It meets by day, not 
in the evening—usually at eight or nine o’clock a.m. 
It examines the specimens of natural history in situ, and 
the explanations, whether oral or written, are the more 
interesting. It admits ladies, and none else, as honorary 
members. It is itinerating within a certain district ; 
and a number of pleasing circumstances, not directly 
connected with the general objects, are associated with 
every meeting. Some of the members who are familiar 
with the working of learned societies, give it a decided 
preference to any other of them.’ 

Our attention has been drawn to the club at the 
present time by the publication, subscription, of 
the first volume of Dr Johnston’s Natural History of 
the Eastern Borders—an exquisite work, which every 
naturalist will peruse with delight, and which is not 
intelligible to naturalists alone. In this work, Dr 
Johnston gives some interesting notices of the club, 
and promises more on a future occasion. ‘Its success,’ 
he says, ‘has been the result of some negatives. Like 
the Friday Club celebrated in Lord Jeffrey's life, “we 
were troubled by no written laws, no motions, no dis- 


one of its rendezvous, is given with the view of indicat- 
ing the nature of the discoveries and discussions with 
which the morning-walk is beguiled :—*‘ It was a beauti- 
ful May morning, the 1st of May in the year of grace ’44, 


* Addison. 
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when the club assembled at Etal, the loveliest village of 
our plain; and so gay and happy with its parterres and 
green lawn, and broad walks and trees, and ruins and 
the Hall, that I ween a prettier village may not well be 
seen anywhere. It does one good to visit that florulent 
village ; and the 
upon us, sunning from a thousand blossoms, gave a whet 
to the appetite, when the call to breakfast hurried us 
from these aérial essences to a substantial fare. ‘The 
hearty and social meal over, we again sally forth to 
saunter afield, amid such wildnesses as modern agricul- 
ture permits—in meadows and woods, in brakes and 
deans, and 


oe rivers, to whose falls 
birds sing madrigals! 
And so away—all chatting, few listening—the admira- 
tion of every ruddy-cheeked lass, and the wonder of 
every Colin Clout—a queer group, as pied in dress 
and cast in as many characters as a strolling company : 
the clerical suit of sober black mellowed and relieved 
by the freckled and checkered sporting-jackets, that 
suit so well this holiday. The village is left; and the 
lane leads us by an abrupt turn down to the rat-rat- 
rattling mill, all gray and dusty, and quite a picture, 
with the lusty miller leaning on the half-shut door, 
eyeing us complacently, while the two cats that bask 
at his feet seem to be half alarmed at the novel rout. 
How hurriedly the water runs from beneath that heavy 
revolving wheel, as it were glad to have escaped from 
thraldom and from under the wheel of torture; and 
the eye seeks relief from the painful image in the caul 
beyond, over which the river rolls itself, in a round and 
oily wave, into the linn beneath, where, fretted by the 
fall, it ruffles itself into a white foam, and murmurs, 
not loud, and scarcely displeased, at the accident and 
delay! After a short whirling play, the water goes on 
in a smooth and placid flow, that, after a space, quickens 
into a tumbling, brattling stream, as if suddenly become 
conscious that it had dallied here too long, and must 
make up the lost time. We take the hint, and we 
start to follow the river, leading by a pathway, which 
the inscription, carved on a rock in rustic fashion, in- 
forms us was made by my Lord Frederick Fitzclarence 
—not for our ease, who are all too regardless of a tres- 
So onward we saunter, changing companions as 
whim and chance dictate—now in front, now lost in the 
rear; now plucking a new variety of flower ; and now 
entrapping g the gorgeous insects that flit about every- 
where. The air is full of life ; but ’twas unlucky to be so 
engaged just at this particular moment, for I cannot _ 
ticipate in that laugh which some story of Douglas’ has 
oked, and I lost the fun, too, for the sake ofa fly that 
ee not captured. Onwards again ; and now the wood 
passed, when we cross with a quicker pace the open 
_— and scarcely tarry at the queer little house and 
mill which is sunk, as it were, in the bank, over which the 
road is carried. But we greet the good woman who stands 
there, with her infant in her arm, all awondering at 
the throng; and our greeting is returned with a cheer- 
ful smile, that bespeaks the good woman to be ‘happy 
with her lot. And the opposite bank, covered with the 
bonnie broom, is sunny, and alive, too, with yur-yur- 
yurlings, and chirps and melody ; and the river is alive 
with the leaping trout and the up-and-down flies ; and 
it plays in its course with alternate streams and stills, 
rapids and circling deep pools; and the sun shines on 
all things, living and dead, and we know not what to 
say, but that this is beautiful and fine, and we say this 
to one another very often, and never dream that we 
repeat a twice-told tale. Now a precipitous rock, partly 
quarried and clothed with flowering sloes, with a golden 
whin or two, with hazel and budding hawthorn, with 
honeysuckle clambering amidst the shrubs, and with 
ivy that festoons the dark rock, and much varied 
herbage, draws us to remark with what successful art 


nature has grouped and 

furniture; producing a very pleasing and picturesque || 
effect, with materials which, separately viewed, are a 
mean and regardless character. 

‘Turned by this rock, the river now runs ina rougher || 
channel, banked on one side by a green pasture slope; | 
while the steeper bank, along whose base we travel, is |) 
wooded with almost impenetrable shrubberies and trees 
of minor rank, where the varied botany that luxuriates 
in their shelter calls us to frequent admiration. ‘he || 
primrose and violet banks, the trailing ground-ivy with 
its modest flowers, the tall and graceful rush, the star- 
wort with its blossoms of vestal purity, are all’ beautiful, || 
and although often seen before, their beauty comes || 
fresh and new upon us. I do love these wild-flowers || 
of the year’s spring; and on we stroll, almost palled || 
with sweets, and almost weary with loitering, so that | 
it is felt to be a relief when a sylvan dean, that opens 
aside on our path, tempts us to trace its unknown 
intricacies and retreats. It is a dean without a name, || 
but sunny, and odorous, and silent. Here the brae glows 
with whin and budding broom, there copsed with gray || 
willows and alders, and every wild shrub and trailer; 
here a gentle bank, with its sward pastured by a lamb || 
or two and their ‘dams, that have strayed from the || 
field above; while opposite, a rough quarry contrasts, || 
yet not disturbs, the solitude of the prickly briers and 
weeds, that partially conceal the defect, tell us that it || 
has been some time unworked. Now a sloe-brake gives | 
shelter to every little bird which is seen flitting out || 
from its shelter stealthily, and stealthily returning; and |) 
the lark sings and soars above, and the black-bird 
alarms the dean with its hurried chuckle; and as we || 
near the top, we find a grove of elms, and poplars, and |) 
willows, which partly over a little shallow linn, || 
formed by a rill that has fallen in a gentle stream over 
a moss-grown shelf of rock ; and then the water steals, || 
more than half-hidden, down the grassy bed of the | 
dean. The quietness of the place begins to influence || 
us all—the conversation assumes a subdued tone, and |! 
some are evidently meditative, when the current which || 
the thoughts of some young dreamer amongst us has || 
taken, is marked out visibly by the question that is | 
asked: “ What is the blewart of Hogg?” 

‘No one—nor old nor young—has thought the 
question abrupt or out of place, but we enter upon it | 
as if the scene had suggested it, and made our young | 
friend its spokesman: “What is the blewart in Hogg’s | 
beautiful pastoral ?” 

“Why, The blewart must be the same as the blaver 
or blawort—the Centaurea cyanus.” 

“Nay! that cannot be: the Centaurea is a corn | 
field weed—an autumnal flower—nor is it a sleeper at | 
even-tide. Let us hear the verse.” 


“ When the blewart bears a pearl, 
And the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonnie lucken-gowan 
Has fauldit up her e’e— 
Then the lavrock frae the blue lift, 
Draps down, and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye come hame.” 


at, your feet, and its first blossoms are giving blue eyes 
to that sunny hillock. The blewart is the Veronica i 

s; its blossom is the pearl when at eve the | 
flower has closed, and turned upon us the pale glaucous 
underside of its petals—it is the the companion of the | 
daisy and lucken-gowan ; it is the ornament of the | 
dean without a name.” 

‘ After a little more light discussion, the demonstra- | 
tion appears complete ; and we feel that there is more } 
interest, and as much ‘utility, in —a the nomen- || 
clature of our pastoral bards, as that of 
and dry-as-dust botanists.’ 
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This pleasant sketch shews how delightful a day may 
be spent in the contemplation of natural phenomena, 
|| and how the aid of science can be enjoyed in such con- 
templations without the necessity of discarding those 
other subjects of interest with which the external 
| objects of nature are so intimately associated. We 
| have here a glimpse of the sunny side of science. Dr 
|| Johnston is himself one of those philosophers who 
never grow too wise to laugh; and although he has 
spent a long lifetime in scientific investigation, the 
activity of which his voluminous works of sterling 
|| merit amply testify, he is still as youthful in spirit and 
as full of enthusiasm in his favourite pursuits as ever. 
|| He is one of the most active members of the club, 
which seems to have caught up his character as a 
model for its own. 

Attempts to carry on local societies of natural 
| history are so often made, and so often fail, that the 
| peculiarities which have resulted in so large a share of 
| success to the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club are well 
| entitled to consideration. One of our objects in giving 
the foregoing particulars is, indeed, to promote the 
| spread of so laudable a means of amusement and intel- 
lectual recreation. The Berwickshire Club may be 
|| regarded as quite a model for Naturalists’ Field-clubs. 


MATCHES: 
A NEW YORK STORY. 

‘BiackinG! blacking! matches!’ cried a little dirt- 
begrimed imp, popping his head in as he opened the 
| door of the reading-room of the Universe Hotel ; and as, 
|| whenever the tympanum is touched by the above sounds, 
there is a sympathetic cord acting like a bell-pull upon 
the ejaculatory organs which forces them to say no, 
achorus around out unisono, and with a precision 
our drilled and paid choruses at the Opera have never 
| attained yet: ‘No, we don’t want any.’ Mr Jerome 
| Green, an easy good-natured gentleman, who was in 

town for the holidays, was resting in an arm-chair, 
|| making use, however, of only its two hinder legs, his 
| own feet being propped upon the window-sill, and sung 
out with the rest: ‘No, I do not want any.’ The 
little fellow, who had an intelligent but melancholy 
face, was just going to withdraw himself from the 
gorgeously decorated room, when Mr Green, happening 
| to turn his face to the door, caught sight of a muddy 
little foot, quite blue with the pinching cold—that is to 
| say, that part of it which was not black with incrus- 
| tations—and recollecting that he had actually been 
|| aunoyed during the past week by the want of a match 
in his bedroom, cried: ‘ Halloo! I do want some 
matches, though, little shaver: how do you sell them ?’ 

‘Eighteen-pence a dozen,’ was the ready reply ; ‘and 
they don’t smell.’ 

‘Don’t they ?’ said Mr Green, and thought to himself, 
‘that is more than I can say of you, my young friend ;’ 
| but he kept the thought to himself, being rather eccen- 
tric, and not wishing to hurt the match-boy’s feelings. 
| All this time Mr Green had held the bundle of 
| boxes pensively in his hand, as if he thought to get 
at their intrinsic value by weighing them. ‘ Eighteen- 
|| pence a dozen, and they don’t smell,’ repeated the boy, 
|| blowing his little chilled hands. Still Mr Green did not 
speak, for his mind was far away in some hypothetical 
Match-factory, calculating the imaginary wages some- 
| body must get for making matches to sell at eighteen- 
pence a dozen, and not smell. 

‘Warranted to keep and to burn freely,’ broke in the 
boy, who put his best foot forward, beginning to think 

chance of a sale growing slim. 

‘But I do not want a dozen,’ our gentleman said, 
rousing himself: ‘I am sure half the quantity is 
enough to set me on fire a dozen times. Give me a 
couple of boxes—here is sixpence for you;’ and tendering 
| the boy a shilling, asked him for the change. ° 


The boy’s countenance, which had begun to brighten, 
fell again: he had no change, he had not sold anything 
that ing. 
‘Never mind,’ said easy Mr Green; ‘ you can bring 
it me to-morrow; you will find me here at about this 
hour. What is your name ?’ 

The boy told him Peter, departing joyfully with 
professions of promptitude ; and Mr Green got up to 
saunter away, when his friend Smart, who had been a 
silent spectator of the scene, left off contemplating his 
boot-tips, and called after him: ‘I say, Jerry, what 
made you give that boy a shilling for two boxes? 
They are dear enough at sixpence.’ 

‘I gave him only sixpence,’ replied our easy friend: 
‘he is to bring the change to-morrow.’ 

‘Surely you do not expect to see that boy again?’ 

‘I positively do,’ was the quiet reply. 

‘I bet you a hat you don’t.’ 

‘Done!’ and ‘done!’ followed in quick succession ; 
and the friends parted. 

We were standing that afternoon at the corner of 
X Street, with the same feelings of forlornness that 
take hold of some unfortunate overland pilgrim to 
California when he comes to a rapid stream, the 
Mormons in possession of the ferry, the fare asked 
five dollars, and the gentleman having spent his last 
effigy of our glorious eagle done in gold at the ferry of 
the day previous: or with the feelings of a very young 
man at a party, who stands in a knot of other very 
young men, and is dying to go up to that splendid girl 
Miss Peacock ; only Miss Peacock sits at the other end 
of the room, and the very young man would have to 
traverse a howling desert to get to her, which he dare 
not do for his life. There we stood, staring across 
impassable Broadway, with a number of other indi- 
viduals, whose breasts were filled with the same wishes 
which agitated our own. We all wanted tocross Broad- 
way, and accumulate as little mud and break as few 
ribs as possible. On the other shore stood our counter- 
parts, lifting their umbrellas to heaven, and presenting 
a true picture of life: they would have given anything 
to stand where we stood, and we as eagerly desired to 
be where they were. All in vain. Kipp and Brown, 
Broadway and 49th Street, Tompkin’s Square and 
Union Square*—all rolled by like the roaring and 
relentless waves of the sea; coming up to scatter in 
different directions upon the shores of up-town, and 
rolling down again to be reunited in the bosom of 
Southferry.t But there is a sudden lull, and everybody 
looks at his or her neighbour, as if to say : ‘ Now then!’ 
Everybody does it ; everybody gets across. Did we say 
everybody got safely across? We are safely ashore on 
the side-walk, and look round. No; everybody has not 
got across safely. Looking only at the big ships, the 
omnibuses, a poor little match-boy has neglected to 
dodge the schooners and sloops of this perilous element, 
and has been run over by a butcher’s cart, and his 
modest wares scattered all over the street. The driver 
swears awfully, and goes on; a crowd assembles ; a 
compassionate working-man lifts the poor boy up, and 
carries him to the next drug-store. (We, with some other 
gentlemen, would have been glad to do it, but could 
not on account of our clothes.) The door closes; the 
crowd flattens its noses against the window; we can- 
not get in to help; we have not the time to wait, for 
the printer’s devil is after us; so we wend our way 
down town, thinking, poor poor little fellow ! 

The following morning found Mr Green in the same 
place and position we have described in the beginning ; 
and being intently engaged upon the Tribune, he did 
not observe a very small boy, a very speck of a boy, 
eyeing him wistfully, evidently trying to attract his 
attention ; but in vain, for he was so small. At last, 


* Names of omnibus lines in New York. 
+ The lower end of Broadway towards the bay. 
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out of the side-pocket of his jacket, which was on a 
level with his calf, three distinct copper coins, which 
he tendered to Mr Green. ‘Is you the gemman what 


*The deuce!’ exclaimed Mr Green, jumping up; 
‘where do you live?’ 

* Little Rum Street, Mud Alley,’ sobbed the child. 

*Come along, then;’ and not waiting to hear Mr 
Smart’s sneer of ‘ A very likely story, my verdant friend,’ 

had called a carriage, and was 

on his charitable mission with little Joe by the time 
Mr Smart had finished his sentence. 

The carriage stopped before one of those archways 
abounding in that part of our city, and always denoting 
filth, drunkenness, and abject poverty. The child led 


ued to it by the cold perspiration; the 
, with its bandaged limbs, motionless, and a 


rT, a hard-working, steady 
by a fall from a building, a neigh 


toge 
had bought his humble wares, and manfully, with 


a big heart in his little body, through cold and ind 
ly | through hunger and thirst, pursued his callin; val 
just enough, with what help the poor neigh tur 
plo 
anc 

i cot 

could not be moved to the hospital, where they ought his 
to have taken him at first; and, indeed, there too 
suc 

thi: 

the damp cold or the foul stifling atmosphere, he felt || cen 
too sick at heart to speak. Just then the boy opened wel 
his sunken eyes, and our friend bending over him, a |) int 
flicker of recognition passed over his face. ‘ I—had— || tior 
not—got—the—money. I—lost—it—all,’ he muttered did 
;| painfully, pushing out each word with an effort. wel 
‘Never mind the money, my poor boy,’ struggled out || fort 
Green, something hard and dry in his throat choking || con 
him. ‘ You must get better. I will take care of you and oth 
of little Joe, and you shall be cold, and hungry, and || pro 
naked no more ; and you shail get better, if care can do || use! 
it.’ Alas! little Peter was beyond the neglect of the 4 
hardened and the care of the kind of this world. A mor 
smile stole softly over his features—he seemed to com- || fact 
prehend. ‘Thank you—little Joe—thank you—I—had afte 
—no t—the’—— The smile faded, the eyes looked cap 
fixed and glassy; one deep sigh, followed by an un- pro: 
mistakable rigidness of features, told that the child’s || pati 
troubles were over. Green fairly burst into tears. He | effo 
closed the eyes, and stood long and thoughtfully over | cou 
the body, then leaving money and directions, he took || tori 
little Joe’s hand and left the place. ruil 
‘ What about the hat ?’ cried Jim Smart, our | MM || ope: 
friend a few days afterwards at the Universe. ‘ Guess | spre 
you may give me an order on Genu;* suppose you won't || whi 
see your match-boy and your sixpence any more.’ aid 
‘No,’ replied Green gravely; ‘I shall not see the boy |) mar 
any more—he lies under the snow in Greenwood.+ His A 
body was wretched, miserable, and neglected enough | 182 
here below; but,’ he added with emphasis, ‘his little | ven! 
soul is now incense before God. -morning, Mister || larg 
Smart ; I am leaving town.’ -” 

THE COTTON MANUFACTURE IN SPAIN. [| Gon 
Ir may be supposed by those who, of late years, have | tory 
not had their attention very closely attracted towards |, mos 
Spain, that she has been loitering, if not standing | thei 
bquite still, on the industrial and artistical path | thou 
marked by the rapid and ever-increasing progress of || unn 
other European nations. Such, however, is not the | syst 
the | case. Cramped and weighed down as Spain has been | poin 
at various periods by misgovernment, foreign and civil | man 
| char 

tion 

system, energetic and successful efforts have still been | high 
made for the encouragement of industrial art, and for } the 
extending its limits. I tage 
So far back as the 5th of September 1827, a royal |} inju 
decree was issued, authorising.a public exhibition of | cott 
the products of Spanish industry at Madrid every three | in « 
years. ‘The latest of these exhibitions was opened on | adv: 
the lst of November, and was closed on the 3lst of from 
December 1850. It took place in the spacious saloons and 
and galleries attached to the official residence of the whic 
Spanish minister of commerce, instruction, and public and 
works, and displayed a great variety of specimens of | mar 
Spanish industry. The Exhibition of 1845, according | new 
to the Report of the junta, consisted chiefly of speci- | from 
mens of articles of indigenous industry, produced by | turi: 
traditional processes ; whereas a large proportion of the _ 
* A celebrated hatter. of C 

t The largest cemetery near New York. C 


farms where the orphans of New York are maintained. 
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miniature edition of humanity made such a d 
cordant noise with the creaking door, that someb 
im, in a stern voice, ‘to clear out,’ when 
inking vaguely he had seen him befo 
to the child; for a child it was, such 
have been in a nursery, under the guardi 
mother. What need to describe him? W 
reduced effigy of our-friend Peter? The sa 
, the same blue hands, and the same inte 
st eyes. But, alas! such wo looking out of 
face, on which tears had made channels 
tations. Mr Green was making up his mii 
her trouble, that h 
be the same Peter from w he had bou 
atches the day previous, who had shrunk a 
dwindled overnight — possibly from cold, proba 
from hunger—and who had now come back to bri 
the change. But this idea struck him as too absu 
for how could such a Tom Thumb sell anything, « 
where was his basket? While these reflections pas4 
vaguely across the mirror of Mr Green’s mind, Pe 
junior had been diving diligently into the recesses 
his garments, and finally, after sundry attempts, brous 
Peter owes sixpence to?’ 
* Yes, my lad; I am the man,’ was the reply. 
‘Peter hasn’t got sixpence—Peter’s gone, and ¥ 
rund over by a buss—and lost his basket, and his cay 
and broke his leg, and broke his arm ; and Peter—i 
80-0-0-0-0—ill’ (here the child broke out into 
uncontrollable fit of crying) ; ‘and three—cents—is 
—he’s got.’ 
the way up the alley, ascended a few broken sté 
entered a doorless hall, passed through it to the ya 
and descending into what appeared to be only a hole, 
which had, on nearer inspection, some steps, opened 
door of a low dark cellar. When Mr Green’s eyes 
become accustomed to the darkness, which a tall 
candle, stuck in a bottle, just made visible, he sa 
a corner, stretched upon a straw mattress, his li 
acquaintance of yesterday ; but oh! how changed : 
: ace nearly livid, with here and there a bi 
y 
now an ne evidence e. 
of this abode of human beings consisted 4 
broken table and a three-legged stool. Upon the la 
rocking herself to and fro with 
on of grief. She was a neighbour, shes 
herself, the Lord knew. The parent 
had come out a year ago from the 
people, with three little ones, 
were; the mother never got over 
the passage, and soon left tl 
; taking the baby with her, which 
after t 
man, had been killed 
bour proposed to ta Cler, Oc LO 
Island.* But Peter had refused to leave little Joe, 
pin 
eects, 
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jndustrial display in that of 1850, was distinguished by 
yarious novelties, not only in the methods of manufac- 
turing several commodities, and in the materials em- 
ployed, but also by the operation of modern machinery, 
and the new classes of wants created and supplied by it. 

The section of the Report which treats of the Spanish 
cotton manufacture, opens with a very interesting 
historical sketch, from which it appears that Spain 
took precedence of all other European nations in the 
successful manufacture of cotton-fabrics. Brought 
from the East, and applied to a home-grown material, 
this manufacture existed in Spain as early as the tenth 
century. Not long after the invention of the present 
well-known mechanism in England, it was introduced 
into Catalonia, which had many factories in full opera- 
tion at the time of the wars in which the English army 
did such wondrous feats. In Barcelona alone, there 
were at that time eighty cotton-spinning factories, and 
forty for printed cottons, all in full work. In the 
confusion created by the war, these and almost all 
other branches of the national industry were utterly 
prostrated ; and for some years the cnly cotton goods 
used in Spain were introduced from England. 

As soon as peace was restored to Spain, an energetic 
movement was made to renovate the prostrate cotton- 
factories. Great obstacles had still to be encountered 
after the return of Ferdinand VII. from his long 
captivity in France, in consequence of his decrees of 
proscription against some of the most enlightened and 
patriotic Spaniards. Nevertheless, the results of the 
efforts of the Catalonians were more satisfactory than 
could have been hoped for at so trying a period. Fac- 
tories of a far superior description were erected on the 
ruins of the old ones; by the side of such of the former 
operatives as had survived after the late fearful war, 
sprang up younger and more dextrous workmen ; 
whilst the spirit of association and enterprise lent its 
aid to, and animated the onward march of Spanish 
manufacturing industry. 

Again this progress was checked by the civil wars of 
1820 and 1823, and during the period of French inter- 
vention in the affairs of Spain, and the occupation of a 
large portion of that country by the French army com- 
manded by the Duke d’Angouléme. Large quantities 
of cotton goods were conveyed at that time into Spain 
from the factories in France, and this diminished the 
demand for those of Spanish manufacture ; the prohibi- 
tory laws then in force gave rise to smuggling upon a 
most extensive scale, the contrabandistas carrying on 
their illegal trade quite as a generally recognised, 
though a most demoralising profession. It is almost 
unnecessary to say, that this enormous smuggling 
system was caused by excessive protective duties. In 
point of fact, these duties never kept out British 
manufactures; it only brought them in by indirect 
channels, to the loss of the revenue and the demoralisa- 
tion of the people. It is a notorious fact, that the 
higher Spanish authorities were secretly concerned in 
the contraband trade, with a view to personal advan- 
tage. In a word, the protective system has been most 
injurious to all the interests of Spain, and the native 
cotton manufacture can never be said to have been 
in anyway benefited by it. The manufacture has 
advanced, not in virtue of its apparent monopoly, but 
from the demand for the lighter articles of clothing, 
and perhaps from the superior methods of dyeing with 
which Spanish artisans are acquainted. Between 1825 
and 1833, the progress of the manufacture was very 
marked. Factories kept on increasing and flourishing ; 
hew steam-machinery was constantly being introduced 
from England and France; and improved manufac- 
turing processes, until then unknown in Spain, were 
adopted. At the end of the year 1833, there were in 
Barcelona 813 cotton-factories, and 2033 in other parts 
of Catalonia. 


Competition, simplification of processes, and im- 


proved steam: i , brought about a great reduc- 
tion in the prices of onian cotton goods in the 
course of a few years. Some descriptions of them 
were 148 per cent. dearer in 1833 than they were in 
1846; and from 1840 to 1846, the reduction in price 
varied, according to the different articles, from 52 to 
110 per cent. 

After the memorable Convention of Bergara, which 
was the prelude to the close of the afflicting civil 
war throughout Spain, aud the long-desired security 
which peace alone can give to life and property 
was at hand, the cotton manufacture became greatly 
extended and in all respects improved. In 1834, 
there were imported into Catalonia 74,000 quintals 
of cotton wool; in 1844, the importation had in- 
creased to 184,000 quintals; in 1845, to 376,000. In 
1845, the fixed and floating capital invested in the 
various branches of Catalonian cotton manufacture 
was 867,611,980 reals, or L.8,676,119 sterling, giving 
employment to 119,309 operatives. Steam-machinery, 
which formerly was in use in Catalonia alone, is now 
employed in the cotton-factories which have within a 
few years past been established in the island of Majorca, 
at Malaga, Bergara in Biscay, and Santander in Castile. 
With that persevering industry for which the Cata- 
lonians are so remarkable, they avail themselves, 
whenever local circumstances permit, of falls of water 
for putting machinery in motion; and thus a variety 
of factories, great and small, are constantly being 
established in different parts of the province. 

According to the latest authentic account of the 
present condition of the Spanish cotton manufacture 
—namely, that in the Diccionario de Materia Mer- 
cantil, Industrial y Agricola, published at Barcelona 
in 1850—there were imported into that city, in 1850, 
94,701 bales of cotton-wool, weighing 34,835,931 
Castilian lbs., of sixteen ounces to the pound. Of this 
quantity, 2082 bales were received from Motril, in 
Granada, the remainder from the United States of 
America, Brazil, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the coast of South 
America, &c. 

In the same year 1850, there were at work in the 
cotton-factories of Barcelona 93 steam-engines of 
2154 horse-power ; machinery set in motion by water, 
of 1647 horse-power ; machinery set in motion by 284 
horses or mules. The steam-engines consumed in the 
year 368,600 quintals of coal. The number of people 
employed in these Barcelona cotton-factories was 27,986 
men, 21,150 women, and 10,054 children ; whose wages 
amounted to 114,776,360 reals, or L.1,147,763 sterling. 
The edifices were valued at L.1,466,952 sterling; the 
machinery at L.1,813,669; and the circulating capital 
at L.2,675,414. 


THE AMERICAN SEXTON. 

The singular history of one of these insects—the N. 
Vespilo—is thus detailed by M. Gleditsch. He begins by 
informing us, that he had often remarked that dead moles 
when laid upon the ground, especially if upon loose earth, 
were almost sure to disappear in the course of two or three 
days, often in twelve hours. To ascertain the cause, he 
placed a mole upon one of the beds in his garden. It had 
vanished by the third morning; and on digging where it 
had been laid, he found it buried to the depth of three 
inches, and under it four beetles, which seemed to have 
been the agents in this singular inhumation. Not pereeiv- 
ing anything particular in the mole, he buried it again ; 
and on examining it at the end of six days he found it 
swarming with maggots, apparently the issue of the beetles, 
which he now naturally concluded had buried the careass 
for the food of their future young. To determine these 
points more clearly, he put four of these insects into a glass 
vessel half filled with earth, and properly secured, and upon 
the surface of the earth two frogs. In less than twelve 
hours, one of the frogs was interred b¥ two of the beetles ; 
the other two ran about the whole day as if busied in 
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out of the hole, mounted upon it, and trod it 


open the whole day, 

laid out upon a bier, surrounded with 
In the evening it had sunk half an 
inch lower; and in another day, the work was completed, 
covered. M. Gleditsch continued to add 
animals, which were all sooner or later 
it of his experiment was, that in fifty 
interred, in the very small space of 
earth allotted to twelve carcasses—namely, four frogs, 
bi two fishes, one mole, and two grass- 
hoppers, besides the entrails of a fish, and two morsels of 
the lungs of an ox. In another experiment, a single beetle 
ied a mole forty times its own bulk and weight in two 
ys. It is plain that all this labour is incurred for the sake 
in security the future young of these industrious 
insects along with a necessary provision of food. One 
mole would have sufficed a long time for the repast of the 

beetles themselves, and they could have more convenientl. 
fed upon it above ground than below; but if they had left 


FLOATING -GARDENS. 
At this time of the year no fruits are ripe, but in another 


bear very luxuriantly then. The flavour of 
equal to the rich Kanawr grape. Apples are 


ing-gardens on Lake Dal, as I think I mentioned 

in my last year’s journal. They bear very fine fruit, at 
least seventy or eighty full-sized cucumbers to each mound, 
in which the gardener had placed two or three plants at 
first. The way these floating-gardens are made is very 
simple. Lake Dal is full of aquatic plants, reeds, &c. 
About two and a half feet from the surface of the water, 
these are cut off, as to leave no connection with the 
bottom of the lake. Earth is then brought and thrown 
and the ground is drawn compactly 
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TWO SONNETS. 
BY MARIE J. EWEN. 


1. 
Berore my soul the memory of a face 
Is present now. Clear, spiritual eyes, 
Whose gaze is fixed most often on the skies; 
Pale, thoughtful brow; and on the cheeks a trace 
Of tears. Flow on, flow on, sweet tears, apace! 
For fairest through such penitential guise 
Shines out the light that comes from Paradise, 
Through Christ’s true sacrifice and God’s good grace, 
In vigils oft and prayers thy soul hath striven, 
If so the outward stamp I read aright. 
To suffer much—this gift to thee was given; 
And through the trial still kept burning bright 
The inner lamp—for fire from highest heaven 
Touched the pale sparkle with divinest light. 


11. 

That memory haunts me still. Sweet, earnest eyes, 
Ye shine before me in my lonely ways; 

My startled spirit fronts your steadfast gaze 

That wakes to life my deepest sympathies. 

For oh, I feel a spell within you lies 

To soften and subdue. Sing thy wild lays, 

Thou hero, I will listen so. No praise 

1 give to thee—the power within me dies. 

I can but kneel beside and pour for thee 

Blessing and prayer, Ah, thou hast suffered long; 
Unknown, yet dear—thou dream, thou mystery, 
Stand firm and true amid the world-wide throng ; 
And through the crowd-like forest whispers free, 
Hear thou the Ave breathed in this poor song. 


SPANISH WOMEN. 

I know that I shall be accused of insensibility and want 
of taste, when I confess that my first disappointment on 
landing in Spain was the almost total absence of beauty 
amongst the Spanish women. Poets have sung of Spain’s 
‘dark-glancing daughters,’ and travellers have wandered 
through the country with minds so deeply impressed with 
the preconceived idea of the beauty of the women, that 


they have found them all their imaginations so fondly | 
pictured, and in their works have fostered, what I cannot 


help maintaining is a mere delusion—one of the many 


in which people still indulge when they think and dream | 
of Spain. The women of Spain have magnificent eyes, || 


beautiful hair, and generally fine teeth; but more than 


that cannot be said by those who are content to give an | 


honest and candid opinion. I have rarely seen one whose 


features could be called strictly beautiful, and that bewitch- | 


ing grace and fascination about their figures and their | 
walk which they formerly possessed, have disappeared with | 
the high comb which supported the mantiila, and the | 


narrow basquina, which gave a peculiar character to their 


walk. With the change in their costume, those distinctive | 


charms have vanished. The gaudy colours which now | 
prevail have destroyed the elegance that always accom- | 


panies black, in which alone, some years since, a lady could | 


appear in public. No further proof of this is required 


and combined with as little regard to taste-— Lady 
Tenison’s Castile and Andalucia. 


people at church, where black is still |) 

considered indispensable, and on the Alameda, with red || 

dresses and yellow shawls, or some colours equally gaudy, 
Louisa 
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measuring the dimensions of the remaining - which | 
on the third day was also found buried. He intro- pe 
duced a dead linnet. A pair of the beetles were soon 
engaged upon the bird. They began their operations by 
pushing out the earth from under the body, so as to form 
a cavity for its reception; and it was curious to see the 
efforts which the beetles made, by dragging at the feathers 
; of the bird from below, to pull it into its grave. The male 
having driven the female away, continued the work alone 
for five hours. He lifted up the bird, changed its place, 
turned it, and arranged it in the grave, and from time to 
under foot, and then retire OW and pulled it down. 
length, apparently wearied with this uninterrupted labour, = 
it came forth and leaned its head upon the earth beside the N 
bird, without the smallest motion, as if to rest itself, for a — 
full hour, when it again crept under the earth. The next am 
day, in the morning, the bird was an inch and a half under 
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us exposed the carcass in which their eggs were deposited, 
both would have been exposed to the imminent risk of being 
destroyed at a mouthful by the first fox or rapacious bird that | ———————— 
chanced to espy them.— Country Gentleman (Albany, N. Y). 
month, and all through the hot and rainy season, the valley 
will be a perfect orchard, the most delicious fruits growing 
from end to end in wild profusion. There are two kinds 
of very fine grapes, one white or yellow, and the other 
ayes They do not ripen till the beginning of October, 
=“ 
| 
large and sweet, even in the wild state, and begin to ripen 
mulberries, &c., precede them, and in the cultivated state 
equal English fruit. Melons and cucumbers are reared in } ——-— —~ - ~—~~—__-_____] 
|} set 
\| it 
and closely in shape. Willow sticks support the floating- 
gardens, and keep them from being blown to and fro 
Weeds and mud are piled up in conical mounds a couple 
of feet high, and each bed is formed of two or three rows 
of these little mounds. The cucumbers and melons are 
first raised under mats; and when the leaves begin to 
sprout, two or three plants are placed in each mound. The —— 
in fruit is very great, and but for the heavy tax|~ 
1 mentioned before, a whole floating-garden is carried away | J. M‘Grasnan, 50 Upper edkville Street, Dublin, and all Book- | 
by a thief in the night, who plants it elsewhere, and it is are \ 
nearly impossible to identify the stolen property. Conse-| Maxwht & Co., icho oy 
quently, the proprietors generally sleep in boats, close to and 
their plantations.—Mre Hervey's Adventures. Weand igh See 


